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By T.R. Fyvel 


Bevan Strikes Out 


In resigning, the left-wing Minister of Health presented his case 


poorly and the end result may be a Conservative return to power 


LonpDoN 
|: WAS a sunny April day, the first 
really warm London day of 1951, 
and I was walking along the Thames 
Embankment with a friend, a promi- 
nent Conservative journalist. We had 
been glancing idly across the waters 
of the river at the buildings of the 
Festival of Britain Exhibition, which 
opens in a few days. We were aware 
that General Ridgway had just been 
quoted on the tape to the effect that 
the new Chinese Communist offensive 
in Korea was their biggest effort yet. 
We had as usual discussed the situa- 
tion; since neither of us was a poli- 
tician by profession, we could be 
pleasantly objective. My friend asked 
about my first reaction to the news 
about Aneurin (“Nye”) Bevan—the 
resignation from the Government of 
that fiery Welshman, the former Min- 
ister of Health, the author of the Na- 
tional Health Service, and until the 
previous day Minister of Labor, had 
been in the morning newspapers. 
My first reaction, I said, was hope- 
ful. It was no good pretending that 
over the last year the sharp rise in 
British prices, signifying an unpleas- 
ant drop in British living standards, 
had not aroused growing discontent 
among Britain’s lower-income groups. 
“A healthy non-Communist leftwing 
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opposition movement is a good thing 
for Britain—and for Europe—and 
Nye Bevan is just the man to lead it.” 

“That’s taking a long view,” said 
my friend. “But what made Bevan 
resign just at this moment?” 


U. S. STOCKPILING 


I tried to summarize the complaints 
as I had heard them from a friend 
of Bevan’s. The key argument was, 
of course, connected with the rush 
of American stockpiling. (See my 
article in THE New Leaper, April 
9.) In this stockpiling, the great U. S. 
industrial corporations had used their 
superior financial strength to the 
limit, in a wild rush unregulated by 
the Administration. As a result, Brit- 
ain found herself partly high and 
dry, with shortages in vital raw ma- 
terials such as nickel, sulphur, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, which endangered 
her entire production effort. Bevan’s 
point was that the Labor Govern- 
ment had, on the one hand, failed to 
speak out with enough firmness in 
Washington for a more co-ordinated 
raw material distribution; on the 
other hand, to keep Anglo-American 
policy in line, it had announced an 
enormous rearmament program. Be- 
cause of the raw material shortages, 
this program must for the moment 
remain partly on paper only. And yet 
(this, I thought was Bevan’s most 
telling point), the Chancellor, Hugh 
Gaitskell—to keep his purely finan- 
cial accounts balanced—had intro- 
duced charges into the free National 


Health Service, thereby breaching its 
principle, to help pay for a partly 
fictitious arms program. 

It was not merely a matter of free 
dentures and spectacles. In Bevan’s 
view, the Health Service has an im- 
mense moral importance far beyond 
Britain; it is an example of demo- 
cratic socialist planning—with all its 
shortcomings and growing pains a 
sign of hope for those who believe in 
progress toward a new Western way 
of life that utterly rejects Commu- 
nism but is not based entirely on un- 
regulated free enterprise either. 
Should this moral asset be so quickly 
and lightly sacrificed? 

And so on. But when I met my 
friend again, later in the day, he 
said: “You made out some sort of 
case this morning. I wouldn’t agree 
with it, but it was a case. I am afraid 
your Mr. Bevan in Parliament this 
afternoon failed to make it.” 

And this was true. It was odd and 
surprising. Bevan is often considered 
the best orator in Parliament; even 
Churchill had congratulated him on 
his rearmament speech of two months 
ago. But on this occasion, Bevan had 
apparently misjudged completely the 
mood of both his friends and op- 
ponents; he had confused his own 
case, especially with one or two ill- 
judged Cabinet disclosures and anti- 
American references. Practically the 
entire British press, the next day, 
was hostile. Almost his only sup- 
porter was, of all people, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Times, 
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ATTLEE OR CHURCHILL? BRITISH VOTERS MAY DECIDE SOONER THAN PLANNED 


who suggested quietly that Bevan, by 
his resignation and speech, may have 
done more than all the recent Brit- 
ish delegations to show Americans 
how badly they have been at fault 
in monopolizing vital raw material 
stocks while at the same time urging 
their allies to rearm at top speed. 

For American readers, the main 
questions, I imagine, are: What sort 
of man is Nye Bevan? Is he anti- 
American? What are the likely re- 
sults of his resignation, in Britain 
and internationally ? 


LIKE JOHN L. LEWIS 


Bevan is a man in his early fifties, 
the son of a Welsh coalminer. A re- 
semblance has often been noted be- 
tween him and the John L. Lewis of 
ten years ago, both in physical ap- 
pearance and in the fiery Welsh char- 
acter and eloquence they both possess. 
Bevan’s career followed a not un- 
usual pattern. In his youth, he 
worked at the coalface; then, during 
the depression years, came Labor col- 
leages and self-education, in his case 
on an unusual scale. In 1931 he en- 
tered Parliament; in 1939, he was, 
with Stafford Cripps, temporarily ex- 
pelled from the party. During the war 
he was, among other things, editor of 
the leftwing* weekly Tribune, with 
George Orwell as his literary editor. 
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Together they campaigned against 
the Yalta agreement. Throughout the 
war, in Parliament and the press, 
Bevan was a sharp personal critic of 
Churchill’s. In 1945, it was Bevan 
who, more than any one, proclaimed 
that the young generation of Britons 
had turned against Churchill, forced 
an election, and came in on the 
floodtide of success as Minister of 
Health. (He was also in charge of 
new housing plans.) Since then, of 
course, there have been changes. 
What sort of man is Bevan? My 
own impression, from a few meet- 
ings, is that he is a genuine socialist, 
even a romantic socialist, and there- 
fore has been far more consistent in 
his opposition to Communism than a 
good many middle-of-the-road Lib- 
erals. But he grew up in industrial 
South Wales during the great coal- 
mining depression of the *twenties, 
when many grown 
wealthy during the war, received 
titles, came to live in London, trans- 
ferred their capital to newer indus- 
tries, and left the miners to rot on the 
dole, amid mass unemployment. 
Bevan has never forgotten those 
days. Only by their solidarity, he felt, 
did the miners maintain their morale. 
In a conversation in 1945, I remem- 
ber, he told me that three forces had 
degraded “his people”: the “jerry- 


coalowners, 


builders,” who made their profits out 
of building shoddy houses for the 
miners; the producers of mass-adver- 
tised patent medicines; and the mil- 
lionaire owners of the sensational 
tabloid press. In striking his blows 
against these enemies, Bevan has 
certainly gone back to his own ex- 
perience. In his home town, Trede- 
gar, the miners were solid members 
of a Sick Fund which, in some re- 
spects, served as model for his Na- 
tional Health Service, of which 95 
per cent of British doctors are mem- 
bers today. Similarly, 80 per cent of 
new British housing since the war 
has consisted of working class type 
houses put up on very generous 
standards by British local authorities. 
The most misapplied epithet against 
Bevan is “dictatorial.” On the con- 
trary, his aim, as he told me six 
years ago, was Socialist development 
not from Whitehall, but from the 
municipal level up, where each local 
authority would consider it as natural 
to provide health and housing serv- 
ices as to provide water or roads. 


MAKES ANOTHER STAND 


And it was in this attempt to im- 
plement his health service and hous- 
ing schemes by devolution through a 
network of local and regional au- 
thorities, that he has met some set- 
backs, Whether these were due to his 
democratic romanticism, or to his 
shortcomings as administrator, or 
simply to the unfavorable interna- 
tional situation, is difficult to say. At 
any rate, Bevan has today decided to 
make another dramatic stand against 
his Right-wing colleagues. 

Was the time suitable? Perhaps 
not. But then, while he may have 
acute political intuition, Bevan is not 
a good tactician. For instance, he is 
certainly not “anti-American.” He 
and his wife, Jennie Lee (one of the 
editors of Tribune) have long been 
on friendly terms with such Amer- 
ican trade-union leaders as Walter 
Reuther. Yet Bevan’s resignation 
speech contained one or two “anti- 
American” references which were 
certainly carelessly phrased. His tac- 
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BEVAN 


CONTINUED 


tical difficulty, too, was that in re- 
signing he did not want to attract 
followers and did not want to bring 
down the Government on his per- 
sonal issue. 

As it is, in his stand on principle 
against encroachment on the Na- 
tional Health Service he has so far 
been joined only by two younger 
Ministers, Harold Wilson and John 
Freeman, and a handful of friends, 
including Michael Foot, editor of 
Tribune. But this is only the begin- 
ning. The likeliest result is now an 
autumn election, with the chances 
favoring the Conservatives, as they 
did before Bevan’s resignation. But I 
imagine that Bevan’s idea is that, 
win or lose, it is better for the Labor 
party, or at least one strong part of 
it, to fight this election on the basis 
of Socialist principle, rather than on 
a steady drift to the Right under 
Attlee and Morrison which, in Bev- 
an’s view, would lead to British 
Labor’s dessication. 

Time will show—and this probably 
means the autumn—how well Bevan 
has calculated, how far he will be 
able to correct some of the hasty 
phrases of his resignation speech, 
and what suport he will enjoy in the 
Labor movement. . 
[For further comment on Bevan’s 
resignation, see editorial, page 30.]} 





Derense MINISTER EMANUEL SHINWELL— 
His sharp attack on Aneurin Bevan’s posi- 
tion expressed attitude of Attlee Cabinet. 


THE CRISIS 


The death of Ernest Bevin has upset the precarious balance 


between pragmatic trade unionism and socialist theory 


which has long existed in the British Labor party 


By John P. Roche 


Department of Political Science, 
Pennsylvania State College 


NEURIN BEVAN’s resignation has 

blown the lid off a pot that has 
been seething for months and sim- 
mering for years. Following closely 
on the death of Ernest Bevin, the 
last of the great Socialist trade-union 
figures, this resignation may well 
precipitate a split in the Labor party 
and insure defeat in the next general 
election. With both Bevin and Bevan, 
the Labor Cabinet maintained a pre- 
carious balance. But with the passing 
of Bevin—the bulldog of socialist 
pragmatism—this balance was de- 
stroyed, and Bevan—the dogmatic 
socialist par excellence—has chosen 
to go into the wilderness. 

The issue on which Aneurin Bevan 
made his stand is not particularly 
important. If it had not been the 
1951 budget, it would have been 
some other issue. The real meaning 
of this resignation must be sought in 
the internal affairs of the Labor 
party, and in the personality of Bev- 
an himself. A lion in opposition 
often feels trapped by the respon- 
sibilities of office. A  dogmatist 
usually finds the colorless garb of 
the compromiser uncomfortable. An 
iconoclast invariably detests the role 
of ikon builder. Thus it is only sur- 
prising that Aneurin Bevan did not 


resign long ago, for he fits all three 
of these categories. 

Bevan has long been the bad boy 
of the Labor party. Essentially an 
intellectual, Bevan is fond of the 
manner proletarian. His acquaintance 
with manual labor and capitalist ex- 
ploitation began at the age of 13, 
although he left the coal pits two 
years later to become an organizer, 
journalist and Labor politician. A 
brilliant controversialist, Bevan was 
always happiest in opposition when 
he could swing his axe and let the 
chips fall where they might. The 
Tories, the Labor party hierarchy 
and the trade-union bureaucracy all 
felt the sting of his oratory; Bevan 
developed Churchill-baiting into a 
fine art. 

The unexpected Labor victory in 
1945 cast Aneurin Bevan in a new 
role. He was forced to leave the 
pleasant fields of irresponsible op- 
position and become Minister of 
Health, a plough-horse of the Gov- 
ernment. In this difficult job, Bevan 
displayed exceptional ability as an 
organizer, and even his friends were 
amazed at the degree of tact he dis- 
played in his relations with the Brit- 
ish Medical Association. As the 
builder of the National Health Plan, 
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Bevan gained stature with the labor 
movement. It was natural that Prime 
Minister Attlee should call upon him 
to deal with the difficult labor prob- 
| lems incurred in Britain’s defense 
| mobilizaticn. Early this year, Bevan 





GAITSKELL: DENTURES WILL OUT 


replaced colorless George Isaacs as 
Minister of Labor. 

But beneath the surface, trouble 
was brewing. Responsibility has al- 
ways been a burden around Aneurin 
Bevan’s neck. Clement Attlee views 
Tories in the same light that Christ 
viewed the publicans and sinners— 
as misguided souls more to be pitied 
than hated—but Bevan has publically 
referred to the opposition as “ver- 
min” and talks more like an expon- 
ent of unlimited class war than a 
democratic socialist. Bevan has, in 
fact, often given the impression that 
he considers the Tory opposition a 
luxury that good socialists might well 
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OF BRITISH LABOR 


dispense with. Whether this is ac- 
tually his view is a problem for a 
psychoanalyst, but his speeches have 
created great problems for the Party 
leadership—particularly for Herbert 
Morrison, Labor’s apostle to the 
bourgeoisie. A Laborite friend once 
told me that every public speech of 
Bevan’s loses the Labor party 50,000 
marginal votes. 


HARDER NOW 


Keeping Bevan in line is hard 
enough under normal conditions; 
Attlee’s job has been aggravated by 
what must appear to be a historical 
conspiracy against British Socialism. 
The last six years have not turned 
out to be very favorable for build- 
ing a socialist utopia in Britain. 
Attele, Morrison and Bevin all ad- 
justed themselves, albeit reluctantly, 
to postponing utopia until the threat 
of Soviet aggression has been dealt 
with. Socialism is to them a super- 
structure on democracy. But to 
Aneurin Bevan socialism is an end 
in itself, and its postponement is 
treachery. 

Furthermore, Attlee had Bevan in 
a hot spot. The Ministry of Labor in 
a period like the one Britain is going 
through now calls for remarkable 
patience and staying power. The Min- 
ister, no matter how able or how 
popular, must bear the brunt of much 
unjustified abuse. Bevan must, in 
short, take the risk of losing his 
reputation as the paladin of the work- 
ing class. His recent surrender to 
the demands of the railway union, 
bypassing the official arbitration 
machinery set up by statute, demon- 





ERNEST BEVIN: 


BALANCE IS GONE 


strated his unwillingness to affront 
the unions. But the Minister of 
Labor cannot, particularly in the 
present crisis, merely be a spokes- 
man of unions—he must represent 
the interests of the nation. This 
Bevan was unwilling to do. 

Bevan is a man of principle. He 
himself has pointed this out in his 
letter of resignation, insinuating at 
the same time that Attlee and others 
in the Government were unprincipled. 
Confronted with the perils of a 
world he never made, Clement Attlee 
has plodded with quiet determina- 
tion toward the goal he has cher- 
ished for half a century. He has com- 
promised, he has probably resigned 
himself to never seeing the Britain of 
his dreams, he has resolutely re- 
jected the historical short-cuts of- 
fered by both the Bevans of the left 
and the Ramsey MacDonalds of the 
right. Perhaps he is an opportunist, 
but let it also be said that, having 
taken up his burden, he has not laid 
it down. Bevan, the “Churchill of the 
left,” has rejected responsibility in 
British Labor’s hour of crisis. The 
Labor party is thus faced with a 
choice between the pragmatic Christ- 
ian socialism of Attlee and the dog- 
matic proletarian socialism of Bevan. 
The outcome of the contest will be 
crucial for the future of British so- 
cialism and democratic socialism 
everywhere. 
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NGLAND’S merry and magnetic 

Charles II saw through this whole 
business of mobs and heroes, Almost 
300 years ago, he quipped his way to 
the heart of the problem. 

After Cromwell and his friends 
had ruled the nation in their dour 
fashion for 20 years, Charles finally 
found himself at the head of a gaudy 
procession, with London’s populace 
screaming its approval. The air was 
not hazy with toilet paper and ticker 
tape, but the public fountains ran red 
with wine. And Charles, who had 
lived in exile ever since childhood, 
remarked: “Had I known your great 
love, I would long ago have re- 
turned.” The accuracy of his judg- 
ment was attested by the fact that, 
not many years later, these same 
crowds were murmuring their discon- 
tent with his rule. 

Amidst his hurricane of adulation, 
General Douglas MacArthur had a 
moment of rare insight. He remarked 
on the stand before City Hall: “This 
tremendous reception recalls a some- 
what similar homecoming in which I 
participated as a cadet at West 
Point, long, long ago.” 

The parallel between Admiral 
George Dewey and General Douglas 
MacArthur is sufficiently striking to 
command attention. Dewey had been 
sent to the Orient through the ener- 
getic pushing and connivance of 
Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The foresight 
exhibited by the first Roosevelt in 
this connection deserves the highest 
praise. 

Admiral Dewey proved to be a 


really great naval commander and a 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Hero, the Mob 
And Time's Flight 


dignified and competent representa- 
tive of American interests in the 
Orient. When he sailed into Manila 
Harbor on May 1, 1898, he had but a 
slender fleet, he was far from home, 
and there was no port or coaling 
base open to him anywhere within 
reachable distance. But he had made 
his calculations well. He took posses- 
sion of the Philippines. What he did 
that day with his few vessels and 
few men laid the groundwork for the 
role the U. S. has played in the 
Asiatic world from that day to this. 

When, on October 30, 1899, the 
Admiral rode down Fifth Avenue be- 
hind two black horses, it cannot be 
supposed that the people in the ador- 
ing crowd had any realization of the 
part which he had played in Amer- 
ican history. The Spanish-American 
war had been, on the whole, a rather 
shabby little affair. The War De- 
partment had made a mess of things. 
The Secretary of War had been 
shown to be a shameless grafter. Two 
naval officers had become engaged in 
a wrangle about the credit for doing 
away with the Spanish fleet in Cuban 
waters. In contrast to all this, Dewey 
came home with a shining victory 
and a spotless reputation. 

The millions took him to their 
hearts—even as they have done in 
the case of MacArthur. And do not 
fool yourself about the ability of 
people to express their emotions in 
that far-off and comparatively simple 
time. Dewey had one great advantage 
over any returning hero of our day. 
He started from Manila on his flag- 
ship on May 20. It was on September 
26 that, after having been met at sea 


by an impressive contingent of the 
U. S. Navy, he cast anchor off Sandy 
Hook. And it was not until October 
30 that the crowd received him 
along Fifth Avenue. 

There was time for physical and 
emotional preparation. School chil. 
dren had contributed dimes to make 
a loving cup six feet tall. A smaller 
cup of pure gold was provided by 
wealthy admirers. Congress had voted 
a golden sword encrusted with dia- 
monds. At 23rd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, the great procession passed 
under the Dewey Arch, “an imposing 
mass of white, rising more than sev- 
enty feet above the street.” Modeled 
after the Arch of Titus in Rome, this 
gorgeous structure was to be given 
permanence by reproduction in en- 
during marble. 

But before the money for this 
transformation could be contributed 
and the marble-cutters had even 
started their task, something slipped. 
And this is the instructive part of 
this tale of the mob and the hero. 
The Admiral married a rich and 
beautiful lady. Perhaps it was at her 
urging that he decided he would like 
to be President. In an interview, he 
announced: “I am convinced that the 
office of President is not such a very 
difficult one to fill.” 

That was enough to alienate most 
of the politicians. Then there was 
the famous house. Purchased from 
a fund of $50,000 contributed by the 
public, it ‘was ready for the Admiral 
and his bride when they returned 
from their short wedding tour. But 
Mrs. Dewey already had a sumptuous 
home. Dewey wished to transfer the 
gift house to his son. 

Suddenly, public wrath broke 
about his head. There were insane 
stories in the press to the effect that 
Mrs. Dewey, who was a Catholic, 
wished to turn the people’s gift into 
a center for Papal influence in this 
country. Mr. Dooley, who had ad- 
opted the Admiral as Cousin George, 
wrote: “Raypublics ar-re not always 
ongrateful. . . . On’y whin they give 
ye much gratichood ye want to freeze 
some iv it or it won't keep.” 
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LETTER FROM BANGKOK: 





By Edward Hunter 


Corruption in ‘Thailand 


BANGKOK, THAILAND 

oe Y MEN START at 8 a. m., and 

Mix. till noon,” he said. 

“They take an hour off for lunch, and 
then work from 1 to 5.” 

This sounded reasonable, and I 
lifted my pencil when I heard him 
continue. “They then get two hours 
off, for dinner and recreation, before 
resuming work at 7 p. m., getting off 
at 10.” 

He said this so naturally that I 
hesitated to jot it down. “You mean,” 
I corrected, “they sometimes have to 
work overtime.” 

“No,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “Their working day is from 8 to 
noon, from 1 to 5, and from 7 to 
10.” 

“How many days a week?” | 
asked. 

“Seven,” he said. 

“No days off at all?” I pressed. 

“Oh, of course they get days off,” 
he replied. “They have New Year’s, 
when they take off a whole week or 
sometimes even ten days. There are 
other festival days, too, that they 
have off.” 

“How many days off does that give 
them out of the year?” 

“About thirty.” 

I looked at him, seated comfort- 
ably in the back of his American 
limousine, wearing spotless white 
open-neck shirt and neatly pressed 
slacks. He was such a modern young 
man, the type of Chinese one meets 
frequently in Southeast Asia now- 
adays. 

We were riding downtown after a 
visit to his workshops. He was one 
of the partners in a silverware fac- 
tory that manufactured what foreign- 
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The Chinese in Siam have been forced to make 


a difficult choice, with Mao moving southward 


ers call niello—fancifully-designed 
silver, with an ebony background 
composed of a special alloy made of 
silver, copper and lead. This artistry 
was created by the Thais themselves, 
but the industry has now been taken 
over by the Chinese. 

My companion was a graduate of 
a foreign high school, married, the 
father of a small boy and girl. His 
parents had brought him from Can- 
ton, where he was born, and then had 
sent him to Singapore for high school 
training, so he would speak the lan- 
guage that makes money—English. 
He had attended a Christian school, 
but he himself was a Buddhist. “This 
is a very good thing about your mis- 
sionary schools,” he told me. “They 
are so tolerant. They do not try to 
convert you.” 

His wife was of Chinese blood, too, 
but was a Thai national, as she had 
been born in Thailand. 

My mind went back to the work- 
shops I had just seen, with their 
workbenches arranged like desks in a 
schoolroom, a dozen or so to a small 
room. The workers were mostly 
young men, between 16 and 25, al- 
though a number were about 35, and 
some even 40, They were all of 
Chinese blood, about half born in 
Thailand. 

“How do you pay them?” I asked. 
Wages ranged between 400 and 1,200 
ticuls a month, only a few of the most 
skilled being paid in the upper brack- 
ets. Twenty ticuls are worth an 
American dollar. Considering the fact 
that he was supplying them with 


three meals a day, cooked on the 
premises, he was paying them fairly 
well, according to local wage scales. 
The Thais were paid less by their 
own Thai employers. Some of his 
more skilled men—the highest paid 
—were on a piecework basis, because 
they got more that way. 

When sick or in financial: trouble, 
the workers were looked after in a 
moderate manner by “the boss.” 
“They should exercise,” he remarked 
in the car. “Otherwise they'll get 
tuberculosis.” 

The figures for tuberculosis are 
high in Thailand. “When can they 
get time to exercise?” I inquired, 
thinking of the working day that 
stretched between 8 a. m. and 10 
p. m. “Oh, between 5 and 7,” he 
promptly replied. 

A few days later, I found out 
how a great many of these Chinese 
spend their “spare time.” Obviously, 
the only time they can spare in an 
8-a, m.-to-10-p. m. working day is be- 
tween 10 p. m. and 8 a. m. I ran into 
an ECA American who told me of his 
tour of the opium dens of Bangkok. 

“The smokers are mostly Chinese,” 
he remarked. “They are the poorer- 
class Chinese generally, the coolies 
and the workers.” 

“The workers in niello factories, I 
presume,” I commented, and he said, 
“Oh yes, I suppose they’re among 
them.” 

I told him of my visit to the niello 
factories, and of the working hours— 
the usual working hours in Chinese 


“small business.” Our two visits 
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THAILAND CONTINUED 


added up. Anybody who works that 
number of hours, seven days a week, 
week after week, obviously must be 
fatigued clear through his mind and 
body, and only some such refuge as 
an opium pipe can give him any re- 
lief. Anything more strenuous is out 
of the question for people who work 
from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., seven times 
each week. 

“What do your workers talk 
about?” I asked the young Chinese 
manufacturer on that car ride. 
“Nothing much,” he said. “They are 
not interested in much, except mak- 
ing money. We Chinese are mostly 
merchants,” he went on. “We are 
not interested in politics.” 

“Do the workers talk politics at 
all?” I pressed. 

“They can’t talk politics,” he said. 
“That’s prohibited here in Bangkok. 
They can only talk of their simple 
lives—and of love-making.” 


HONEY TO THE REDS 
I looked at him more closely. 
After all, he was quite typical, and 


part of the Communist problem here 
in Thailand. The Thai Communist 


party is minute compared to the 


Chinese Communist party in this 
country. The Chinese, rich and poor, 
are known to give valuable financial 
and other assistance to the Peking 
regime. I didn’t ask my young ac- 
quaintance if he paid money to the 
Communists, too. The answer would 
have been “no” either way. 

“The Chinese are scared,” a 
Chinese editor explained to me. 
“They know that the Thais consider 
them interlopers, and that their vir- 
tual monopoly of Thailand’s com- 
merce and industry is bitterly resent- 
ed. They therefore look upon the 
government of China—any govern- 
ment, no matter whether white, pink, 
brown or red—purely from the view- 
point of whether it can afford them 
protection. 

“They don’t know where they can 
look for protection nowadays. So 
when a Communist agent asks them 
if they are on his side, and asks for 
financial aid, they tell him yes, and 


give him as little as they can get away 
with. When the pro-Nationalist agent 
of Chiang Kai-shek visits them, the 
same scene takes place.” 

The Thai officials, who have been 
investigating this situation, laugh- 
ingly told me the same story, That 
is why they are not worried about 
Chinese Communism in Thailand, 
they said. 

“The Chinese were first for the 
Chiang Kai-shek government,” re- 
called one Thai official. “Then, when 


the Japs got the upper hand in World © 


War II, they flopped over to the pup- 
pet Wang Ching-wei. When Japan 
lost the war, they returned to Chiang 
Kai-shek. Now they are helping Mao 
Tse-tung. Tomorrow, they'll be help- 
ing somebody else—anybody else 
who happens to come out on top.” 

There are between 16,000,000 and 
18,000,000 inhabitants of Thailand, 
and about 3,000,000 of these are con- 
sidered “of Chinese outlook.” This 
means China-born Chinese, and Thai- 
land-born Chinese who regard China 
as their homeland. : 

The father of the young Chinese 
who had escorted me to the niello 
factories came to Thailand poor. He 
had worked even longer hours, his 
son told me. Like many of the work- 
ers I saw, he had saved every satang 
possible—there are 2,000 satangs to 
the American dollar. When he had 
enough, he started working for him- 
self, until he could hire one man— 
two men—many men. 

This is the life story, in capsule 
form, of almost every Chinese prop- 
erty owner in Thailand. Only the 
non-moneymaking professions, such 
as education and the Government, are 
left to the Thais. 

No great perspicuity is needed to 
recognize the Communist danger in 
the Chinese problem of Thailand. In 
a recent news-gathering survey of 
Malaya, I found that the Chinese 
guerrillas there were obtaining in- 
valuable aid across the border in 
Thailand, where they were able to 
rest up and train in virtual comfort. 
The Chinese-oriented Vietnamese 
refugees in Thailand on the Indo- 


Chinese border, numbering several 
scores of thousands, are Communist- 
controlled, and work in close har- 
mony with the Communist insurgents 
in Indo-China. 

The Chinese-language press of 
Thailand is almost entirely Commu- 
nist or Communist-slanted. Threats 
of Peking displeasure help keep these 
newspapers, generally run by persons 
regarded as anti-Communist, in line. 
There is only one Chinese-language 
daily that dares to oppose Chinese 
Communism. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES 


So long as the Chinese workers 
and businessmen feel themselves op- 
posed by the rest of the population, 
they cannot help but be attracted to 
Peking, as the only alternative. So 
long as the Thais regard the Chinese 
as people who are unfair in labor and 
business practices, who by every con- 
ceivable wile amass the bulk of the 
nation’s income, this antagonism will 
continue, to the gain of the Commu- 
nists. 

“Why can’t you pass welfare and 
labor legislation of a non-discrim- 
inatory nature which will restrict 
such unfair practices?” I asked Thai 
legislators, After all, only persons of 
Thai blood are in the Thai Parlia- 
ment. Such legislation, making com- 
merce and factory work less unattrac- 
tive to the Thais, could only encour- 
age them to participate in the na- 
tion’s trade and industry. 

“We can’t,” the Senators and other 
Thai authorities frankly told me. 
“Government pay is so low that the 
Chinese are able to pull the strings. 
Thais who own property lease it to 
the industrious Chinese to run for 
them. Thais who don’t own property 
are in the pay of these Chinese.” 

Thus it came down to corruption. 
Corruption is more widespread in 
Thailand now than ever before in 
the memory of the older foreign resi- 
dents—and the Thais. 

This is the problem that confronts 
the Western agencies attempting to 
strengthen Thailand to resist Com- 
munist encroachment. 


The New Leader 
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National extinction may be near 


Can 


for the Jews in Communist lands 


East Europes Jews 


By Nathan Chanin 


ORE THAN 214 MILLION JEws 

behind the Iron Curtain are to- 
day on the brink of national extinc- 
tion. Every vestige of independent 
Jewish cultural and spiritual life is 
being systematically uprooted by the 
Communisi rulers of Russia and 
Eastern Europe. In the Soviet Union 
itself, the process already seems to 
be complete, while events in the 
“people’s democracies” are not lag- 
ging far behind. 

But even this “cold pogrom” 
against Jewish culture does not tell 
the whole story. Information smug- 
gled out of Soviet Europe to the 
Jewish Labor Committee tells of a 
vast program of population relocation 
reminiscent of Nazi wartime deporta- 
tions. The removal of Jews from 
European Russia started during the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, with their evacua- 
tion from the Bialystok and Lwow 
regions to Siberia. At that time, the 
pretext was that Jewish merchants 
and tradesmen were being shifted to 
areas where they would be more pro- 
ductive. Since the war, however, a 
similar fate has befallen the Jewish 
populations of Minsk, Kaunas, 
Odessa, Kiev and Moghilev, as well 
as all of Latvia and Estonia. What is 
under way is clearly the total dis- 
persal of one of the world’s oldest 
and largest centers of Jewish life. 

On September 21, 1948, an anti- 
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Survive ? 


Zionist article in Pravda by Ilya 
Ehrenburg—himself a Jew— 
launched the campaign against Soviet 
Jews. The following month, it was 
officially declared a crime for Jews 
to look upon Israel as a homeland; 
and, in January 1949, the Soviet 
economist T. A. Gennin published an 
article—later reprinted as a pamph- 
let in an edition of 150,000 copies— 
denouncing Zionism and Jewish na- 
tionalism as serving the interests of 
American imperialism. 

This was the signal for wholesale 
liquidation of Jewish cultural institu- 
tions. The last Yiddish newspaper in 
the Soviet Union, Einikeit, and the 
Kiev publishing house of the Jewish 
almanac Shtern were closed down. 
Also dissolved was the Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee, a show-case or- 
ganization set up during the war 
primarily in order to create pro- 
Soviet sentiments among American 
Jews. 

At the same time, almost every 
Jewish writer of consequence—in- 
cluding even those in the service of 
the MVD—began to vanish from the 
scene. Those believed liquidated in- 
clude Itzik Feffer—long known as a 
favorite of Stalin—D. Bergelson and 
Peretz Markish. All attempts to ob- 
tain information on the whereabouts 
of these men through the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have been in vain. Since 
their disappearance, their writings 
have become automatically taboo for 
the Russian reading public. 


Closely allied with the drive 





EHRENBURG: LAUNCHED CAMPAIGN 


against the Jews was the “anti-cosmo- 
politan” campaign which got under 
way in the Soviet Union in 1948. 
This was ostensibly directed against 
“rootless” intellectuals, who “kow- 
towed to Western culture” and failed 
to chant the praises of “superior 
Soviet culture” with the requisite de- 
gree of enthusiasm. Actually, it 
rapidly took on anti-Semitic over- 
tones, as it developed that the greater 
number of the wayward “cosmopoli- 
tans” were Jews. 

Among prominent “cosmopolitans” 
in literature, art and science who fell 
afoul of Stalin’s purge-masters were 
ones bearing such names as I. Alt- 
man, B. Goldman, A. Cron, R. Levin, 
M. Rosenthal, I. Mintz, I. L. Rubin- 
stein, I. Blumin, G. Gurvitch and S. 
Altshuler. To make the point ciearer, 
a number of seemingly non-Jewish 
“cosmopolitans” were listed with 
their original Jewish names in 
parentheses, e.g., Melnikov (Mel- 
man), Yakovlev (Holzman), Kholo- 
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JEWS CONTINUED 
dov (Mayerovitch), Stiphen (Kat- 
zenelson) and Isback (Bachrach). 

The theoretical justification for 
these measures was that Jewish na- 
tionalism is closely bound up with 
Jewish internationalism and Zionism, 
and hence with Western imperialism; 
and that the Jewish tradition of state- 
lessness leads to “cosmopolitanism,” 
which is a threat to “Soviet patriot- 
ism.” From this official attitude, it 
was only a short step to a revival of 
anti-Semitism among Russians gen- 
erally. 

Another indication of this is the 
abandonment of the much-vaunted 
Biro-Bidjan project in Soviet Asia. 
Proclaimed an autonomous Jewish 
republic in 1926, Biro-Bidjan had 
become a symbol of Russian mag- 
nanimity toward the Jews in the eyes 
of many Westerners. Jews in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere had contributed 
millions of dollars to help develop it. 
Actually, Biro-Bidjan never became 
anything more than a barren, scarcely 
livable wilderness, and the Jewish 
population was never more than a 
small fraction of the whole. And now 
the Soviet Government has abandon- 
ed the entire idea of a Jewish state 
and dissolved the various Biro-Bid- 
jan agencies throughout the world. 


CULTURAL 'GLEICHSCHALTUNG' 


In Communist-ruled Eastern Eu- 
rope, the picture is the same. The 
350,000 Jews in Rumania are being 
subjected to the same process of cul- 
tural Gleichschaltung as their Rus- 
sian co-religionists. In August 1948, 
Rumania’s 69 Jewish elementary 
schools and 23 high schools were all 
closed down. When three were later 
re-opened, it was announced that 
they would henceforth teach the new- 
style Communist patriotism and root 
out “bourgeois” Zionism. 

In April 1949, the Government 
took over 256 Jewish charity institu- 
tions and 19 hospitals. The follow- 
ing month, Rumanian libraries were 
ordered purged of Jewish books that 
allegedly advocated reactionary na- 
tionalism. At the same time, all Zion- 
ist and Jewish Socialist organizations 


were disbanded; by the end of the 
year, 11,000 Rumanian Jews were 
in prison, accused of Zionist propa- 
ganda. 

Emigration to Israel—the dream 
of almost every Rumanian Jew—has 
been banned, after having been per- 
mitted for a time. Now that Israel is 
regarded as a reactionary bastion of 
Anglo-American imperialism, those 
Jews who applied for emigration per- 
mits before the ban went into effect 
are classified as Zionists and subject 
to persecution. 

A similar offensive has been 
launched against the Jewish religion. 
Communist atheists have been ap- 
pointed as rabbis and heads of relig- 
ious institutions, while prayerbooks 
have been revised, with certain pray- 
ers eliminated and replaced by new 
ones. Gangs of young Jewish Com- 
munists have been organized with in- 
structions to break into synagogues 
singing Rumanian songs and force 
all those present to join in the sing- 
ing. The chief rabbi of Timisoara 
was arrested for praying for Israel, 
and died shortly after his release of 
an illness contracted while in prison. 
Religious Jews who refuse to work 
on Saturday are denied the work- 
cards required to obtain matzoth, 
with the result that they are forced 
to eat bread or else go hungry during 
Passover week. 

In Poland, where 300,000 Jews of 
the prewar population of 3,000,000 
survived Nazi extermination, only 
50,000 remain today. Large numbers 
fled illegally to Western Europe after 
the war, as a result of both resurgent 
popular anti-Semitism in Poland 
and official Communist oppression, 
while others emigrated to Israel as 
long as it was permitted. 

After the war, a central committee 
was set up representing all Polish 
Jewish organizations—the Zionists, 
Socialist Bund, religious groups, 
Communists, et al. In 1949, the Com- 
munists were maneuvered into a posi- 
tion of control, and the committee 
was thereupon given full authority 
over the entire Jewish community. 
One by one, the various component 


organizations were abolished. At the 
same time, the operations of foreign 
Jewish organizations like the Joint 
Distribution Committee and ORT 
were prohibited, and relations be- 
tween the Rumanian Jewish commu- 
nity and the outside world severed. 
Early in 1949, the Government 
took over Poland’s Jewish schools, 
There are now only 16, all of them 
Government-controlled, and the Yid- 
dish language can be taught only 
through the fifth year, after which 
Polish is obligatory. The only two re- 
maining Jewish newspapers vie in 
attacks on the Jewish communities of 
Israel and the West, and support the 
official program of cultural liquida- 
tion. The 70 or more prominent 
Polish Jews who have left the coun- 
try since liberation are unanimous in 
predicting the complete disappear- 
ance of Jewish culture in Poland. 


EFFECTIVE PROTEST NEEDED 


Space does not permit a recital of 
conditions in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, where the pattern of cul- 
tural and national liquidation has 
been much the same. Two statistics 
offer eloquent testimony on the atti- 
tude of Bulgaria’s Jews toward their 
new Communist masters. After the 
war, the Bulgarian Jewish community 
—alone among those subjected to 
Nazi occupation—was found to have 
actually increased in size from its 
prewar level of 48,000, rising to 
49,000. As a result of the Sofia Gov- 
ernment’s decision to permit unre- 
stricted emigration to Israel, how- 
ever, the figure was down to a scant 
4,000 by May 1949. 

These and other facts were placed 
before world public opinion at the 
recent convention of the Jewish 
Labor Committee, which is seeking 
to dramatize the plight of the Jews 
behind the Iron Curtain while there 
is still time for effective protest. We 
cannot remain silent while Jewish 
communities perish, and Jewish cul- 
ture and the Yiddish language are 
liquidated. On the agenda of sur- 
vival, the Jews of Russia and Eastern 
Europe must be given top priority. 


The New Leader 
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WasHIncTON, D. C. 


ABORS CHRONIC COMPLAINT is 
- businessmen are running the 
war effort. While few are ever 
accused of outright chicanery, the 
charge implies that the businessman’s 
ingrained attitudes, special cast of 
mind and natural ideological press- 
ures from friends and associates warp 
his judgment when he makes Govern- 
ment decisions in the name of the 
“national interest.” 

All the more interesting, therefore, 
are the sullen mutterings of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce that 
they have been “betrayed” by Eric 
Johnston. They charge he is high- 
pressuring them to accept the wage- 
board proposal which was voted, 12 
to 4, by the President’s mobilization 
advisory committee. 

Under the proposal, non-economic 
as well as_ stabilization disputes 
could go to the tripartite board. 
Thus, in effect, unions could bypass 
Taft-Hartley and bring pressure on 
the wage board for a union shop. 
(In the last war, the WLB provid- 
ed a “maintenance-of-membership” 
clause as quid pro quo for unions sur- 
rendering economic demands.) Labor 
will make the union shop a major 
contract demand this fall. 

To the NAM, this new wage board 
spells the end of “free enterprise.” 
And in a way, of course, it does. A 
Government board will lay down 
basic patterns of collective bargain- 
ing which will leave their imprint 
on the postwar years. It would thus 
seem that the Government was de- 
stroying “free” collective bargaining. 
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In actual fact, this has not been and 
is not the case. Government wartime 
decision-making has rarely gone be- 
yond what many unions had already 
achieved by free bargaining. 

The union shop is a case in point. 
A large section of industry has al- 
ready signed union-shop contracts. 
U. S. Steel, after much tugging and 
hauling, would probably sign one 
later this year, if there were no war. 
But with the war we cannot afford 
much of the tugging and hauling, 
and the possible loss of production 
in a test of strength. Hence a Gov- 
ernment board through which these 
conflicts are mediated. 

In the forthcoming union-shop 
cases, it is likely that the new board 
will come up with some version of 
the General Motors union-shop clause 
that the company thought up last 
year. Under this agreement, all new 
employes must join the UAW for at 
least a year before having the option 
of leaving. Old non-union employes 
are not forced to join. 

This was a compromise hammered 
out in the give-and-take of bargain- 
ing. It became a model for other 
labor-management conflict situations 
and ultimately will be taken over by 
a Government board as a ready-made 
rough solution for the issue at hand. 
Such is the realistic course of free 
bargaining. 

The reason why the NAM can be 
so vehement is that it has nothing 
but ideology to sell. Catchwords and 
abstractions are its stock-in-trade. 
While individual large corporations 
repeat the words, their practice, in 
labor relations as well as in other 


areas of decision, is markedly differ- 
ent. It is this evolving reality which 
has to be assessed and dealt with, not 
the phrases. Johnston at least has 
sought to do so—whether success- 
fully or not is another story. That 
is why the NAM is muttering. 
+ + + 

It is unfortunate that the revision 
of the wage-price features of the De- 
fense Production Act coincides with 
a slackening of inflationary pressures. 
At the moment, we are on a price 
plateau. The first inflationary im- 
pulse, based largely on inventory 
build-ups and speculative buying, 
has lost its force. Goods are piling 
up in warehouses, retail sales are off, 
production in a number of consumer 
dragging. So—consumer 
price complaints are down, 

The first real pressure from mili- 
tary cutbacks and new demand may 
not be felt until the fall. But felt it 
will be. Hence the necessity for a 
stiff anti-inflation law. 

Food prices are the key to the cost 
of living and, unless some hard-head- 
ed attempt is made to begin at this 
point, nothing can stop other groups 
from demanding their own special 
privileges. Truman will seek to brake 
the parity escalator by announcing 
new farm parity prices only once a 
year at the beginning of a marketing 
season, rather than each month as at 
present. But it is a weak gesture. 
Food prices still below individual 
parity levels would be allowed to rise 
uncontrolled; foods now above parity 
would still have that rising floor to 
push them up. 

Halting the parity escalator does 
not mean penalizing the farmer. In 
particular cases, farm subsidies can 
be granted to make up differences in 
income. The large farm groups, how- 
ever, don’t want subsidies, because 
the actual cost of protecting one 
group of the population could thus 
be spotlighted; the complex computa- 
tion of parity prices and support 
levels provides an effective screen to 
keep the public mystified and a con- 
venient guise in which to prate about 
free enterprise. 
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Buchenwald Comes 


“We control life, Winston, at all its levels. You are 
imagining that there is something called human na- 
ture which will be outraged by what we do and will 
turn against us. But we create human nature. Men are 
infinitely malleable. Or perhaps you have returned to 
your old idea that the proletarians or the slaves will 
arise and overthrow us. Put it out of your mind. They 
are helpless, like the animals. Humanity is the Party. 
The others are outside-irrelevant . . .’” —Orwell, 1984 


N Russia, an imaginative novelist called Valery Brissov 
she ane: a brilliant and much-neglected story, written 
and published in the pre-revolutionary era. It was called 
The Republic of the Southern Cross. In this utopian 
society, a great advanced state of “total order” had been 
reached; all of life had been “organized”; state, labor, 
consumption, private affairs were all regulated down to 
the smallest detail. Existence flowed smoothly. But at the 
very moment of utter perfection a strange thing hap- 
pened, The citizens were suddenly stricken by an affliction, 
a curious “contradictory sickness.” This calamitous epi- 
demic struck out at each citizen. Discontent and revolt 
spread. Disorder took the upper hand. The climax was 
the disintegration of the Republic of the Southern Cross 
into an agonizing anarchy. 

Was this not a prophetic vision of the Russian experi- 
ment in Germany? Five years after Adolf Hitler and 
Heinrich Himmler, a new Russo-German totalitarianism 
has been fashioned. Politically, a police- and party-state. 
Economically, a chaos of poverty and exploitation. 
Psychologically, a forbidding arsenal of hatred, prejudice 
and explosive fanaticism. Morally, a sick and exhausted 
society. 

In the Communist concentration camps of Buchenwald, 
Sachsenhausen, Bautzen, Torgau, Fiinfeichen, Miihlberg, 
Hohenschénhausen, Jamlitz, Landsberg (on the Warthe) 
and Weesow, some 180,000 persons have been imprisoned 
between 1945 and 1950; 96,000 of these have died. 

One young anti-Nazi Socialist, held in Buchenwald, re- 
ported: “The Nazis had a quick and radical solution. The 
Russians do it slowly, very slowly, now and then they 
give us a little more to eat, a little more hope, but only 
in order to exert still severer pressure. . . .” A Soviet of- 


MELVIN J. Lasky, editor of Der Monat, Berlin, is one of 
America’s best-informed observers of postwar Germany. 
This is the fourth of five articles on Eastern Germany. 
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ficer told inmates at Landsberg: “The Germans talked so 
much of the practice of shooting people in the back of 
the head. But we give the prisoners thin soups and send 
them from camp to camp. They get thick legs and fat 
stomachs and die. We don’t need to shoot them. . . .” 
From Sachsenhausen, among whose inmates were many 
trade unionists, Socialists, Jews, not a few of whom had 
been in Hitler camps, came the report: “To starve does 
not mean to live on dry bread for a few weeks. Nor does 
it mean to eat nothing at all for three days. Or to sub- 
sist on war field-turnips, herbs or potato-peels for 
months. As long as you have these things in sufficient 
quantities, you do not experience real hunger. The real 
starvation comes when, year in and year out, with un- 
bending cruelty, you are fed every day just enough so 
that your body is stimulated and cries out for more. .. .” 
A Soviet camp official told a German camp physician in 
Buchenwald: “We let everybody die twice. First morally, 
then physically. . . .” 

Still, as one German writer states, “We do not want to 
blame ‘the Russians’ in general. In contradiction to the 
NKVD officers and soldiers, members of the Red Army, 
also male and female physicians, had not only shown in 
many cases a human attitude toward the inmates, but 
at times went so far as to let their disgust toward the 
NKVD system become noticeable in a guarded way. .. .” 

It is important to remember that the new concentra- 
tion-camp system which is developing in Soviet Germany 
is the result of the first large NK VD experiment on for- 
eign territory. This is neither a repetition of the gruelling 
slave-labor camps of Siberia nor the gas-chamber and 
incinerator death camps of Hitler’s SS-State. It is some- 
thing unique. Men and women are systematically kept at 
a level at which they are too weak to work, too strong to 
die. In the “best”-run camps, the new theories were al- 
most completely realized in practice. Inmates were not 
allowed to read or write, not allowed to sing, not allowed 
to engage in any useful activity or diversion. (In one bar- 
rack, the Soviet chief permitted chess—which only con- 
tributed drastically to the further exhaustion of the pris- 
oners!) The result was disintegration and degeneration, 
the human misery of which made old-style SS murder 
appear merciful. This is the system of what is known in 
Soviet medicine as dystrophy, collapse through deficient 
nourishment. Dr. Birkenfeld sums up its effect on concen- 
tration-camp prisoners as follows: 


The New Leader 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 


Back 


1. Lapse of memory leading finally to complete 
apathy. . . . Recession and loss of all moral powers. 

2. Development of a rigorous egocentric attitude, of 
a brutal egoism. 

3. Moral decay, often resulting in perverse sadism, 
criminal acts, widespread prostitution. 

4, Lack of any unity of comradeship, of esprit de 
corps. A common comradely resistance developed no- 
where; there is no report of a single such instance. 

5. A willingness to act as an informer, readiness to 
serve as a stoolpigeon. 

6. Blind belief in hopeful rumors which were inten- 
tionally circulated at regular intervals (promise of 
discharge, food improvement, retreat of the Soviets, 
war, change in political situation, etc. Alternating en- 
thusiasm and disappointment often led to regular epi- 
demics of barracks psychosis. 

7. Hypertrophic absolute, unquestioning obedience. 


This was the fate of tens of thousands of so-called 
“enemies of the people,” “saboteurs of the new society,” 
men and women who were arrested or kidnaped, never 
faced with charges, never legally tried or definitely sen- 
tenced. By comparison, the trial of K. in Kafka’s The 
Trial seems normal and sensible. 

The ruling cliques of this new Soviet German society 
are, to be sure, aware of the radical break they are 
making with the past. Their party, they say, is “a party 
of a new type”; their people’s democracy “a democracy 
of a higher type.” 

It is thus perhaps understandable when the masses find 
it a little difficult to keep up with the pace of the Commu- 
nist avant-garde, and so fall prey to all kinds of errors, 
weaknesses, deviations and heresies. On the one side, 
this is condemned as the “remnants of the reactionary 
bourgeois ideology”; on the other, as “infiltration of 
Trotsky-Tito counterrevolutionary propaganda.” In both 
cases, the strictest measures are taken. On such charges, 
leading politicians have been removed from office; labor 
leaders expelled from trade unions; journalists arrested. 
Here is a catalogue of major heresies as they have 
emerged in the first year of the East German Republic: 


Objectivism: the attempt of the individual to de- 
termine the truth for himself, thus failing to present 
the “great truths of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism.” 

Cosmopolitanism: friendly and tolerant notions 
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about British, French or American science, literature 
and civilization; the idea that the nations of the West 
should establish a European sovereignty; feelings of 
brotherhood and solidarity among non-Communists. 

Practicism: over-attention to practical tasks, and 
overlooking of the ideological needs of the world- 
revolutionary situation. 

Revisionism: the belief that socialism can be attain- 
ed without violent revolution and class struggle. 

Opportunism: any attempt to achieve a result with- 
out the “scientific methods” devised in the U.S.S.R. 

Sectarianism: the narrow-minded devotion to 
Marxist ideology and party work at the expense of 
propaganda and agitation among the masses. 

ormalism: cultural tendency in art, music and lit- 
erature which departs from the current esthetic prin- 
ciples of the U.S.S.R. 

Trotsky-Titoism: a false ideological cover for West- 
ern agents assigned to “spy” on and “sabotage” the 
Five-Year Plan. 

Scholasticism : the teaching of facts without stressing 
the “progressive” character of the worldwide struggle 
for peace and of Western imperialist warmongering. 

Conciliationism: the “reactionary hope” that a solu- 
tion can be reached by compromise and not by a com- 
plete revolutionary victory of the Soviet Union. 


And here are some of the ways that this new medieval- 
ism is applied in everyday Soviet-German life. 

Item: In the spring and summer of 1950, the crops 
of the Eastern zone were seriously affected by insects. 
This was essentially due to the faulty planning of the 
Communist Agricultural Minister and his failure to pro- 
vide sufficient insecticides for the farmers. Suddenly the 
Propaganda Minister, Herr Gerhart Eisler, announced the 
uncovering of a “huge plot.” The villains were not just 
plain, everyday crawling bugs—but Colorado beetles! 
Peasants were brought in from Saxony and Thuringia 
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to testify that they had seen American planes flying over 
their farms, dropping things that looked exactly like 
“millions of American beetles.” This campaign continued 
for months. The so-called “Ami-Kaefer” became the of- 
ficial scapegoat and had to be believed. On July 5, 1950, 
the well-known Soviet propagandist Konstantin Simonov 
wrote in his Moscow Literary Gazette how once again 
Bolshevik alertness had unmasked the inhumanity of 
Western imperialism. Ignoring the fact that this area 
had been struck many times before, and that many 
farm areas on the western side of the Iron Curtain had 
been affected, Simonov told the story of a farm destroyed 
by “an attack of 9,297 little beetles . . . tossed out of 
American planes in packages. . . .” 


ENEMY ‘SABOTAGE’ 


Item: On January 1, 1951, the leading Communist pub- 
lishing house in Germany published a calendar for the 
new year. A few days later, the house was severely repri- 
manded in the pages of the Taegliche Rundschau, official 
Soviet newspaper in Germany. Obviously, the calendar 
had been “sabotaged.” After the name of Copernicus was 
the descriptive word, “astronomer”’—but no such ex- 
planatory line was to be found after the names of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin or Stalin (not to mention Thaelmann, 
Luxemburg, Liebknecht and Pieck). The name of 
Gregor Mendel is listed, although “his theory of heredity 
has long since been destroyed by Soviet biologists.” After 
the name of Sergei Kirov there was the explanation that 
the “outstanding Soviet party functionary” had been 
“killed treacherously by enemies of the Soviet people, 
namely, followers of Trotsky and Zinoviev.” The re- 
election of President Truman was noted, but not the 
“historic congress” of the German Communist party in 
July 1950. Karl Kautsky is identified as a “reformist 
writer,” but the true description should be “opportunist 
and renegade.” Finally, there were no pictures anywhere 
to be found of Marx, Engels or Lenin, and the single 
picture of Stalin was blurred and unrecognizable! Need- 
less to say, the calendar will be removed from circula- 
tion; the editors responsible for it will be removed. 

Item: In September 1950, the Communist Ministry of 
Education announced the closing of the internationally- 
famous Peterson School at the University of Jena. “Our 
school system must be unified and standardized!” the 
Minister explained (but the parents of the 250 children 
affected laughed and whistled in the auditorium). “We 
will no longer give a single pfennig for this kind of ex- 
perimentation and individual pedagogical reform. . . .” 

Item: Throughout the fall and winter of 1950, the of- 
ficial propaganda hailed the “new epoch for women” in- 
troduced by the new Soviet German law on the “Rights 
of Mothers.” Telegrams arrived from hundreds of 
women’s organizations congratulating the Government on 
this “great achievement”; young girls held spontaneous 
demonstrations in order to show their gratefulness for 
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this “guarantee of the future.” As a matter of fact, the 
law represented essentially the continuation of the old 
Nazi Bevolkerungspolitik which aimed at stimulating 4 
high birth-rate with premiums for children. And among 
the new “rights” which women had now won was the 
following (Part II, Par. 15 of the Law): “The married 
woman may not be prevented from continuing her pro- 
fessional, social or political training, even when this 
means a temporary physical separation of man and wife.” 
The married man, apparently, has, without benefit of a 
new law, been enjoying the right to be separated from 
his wife and family in order to continue his training at 
the uranium mines at Aue or in corrective-labor camps. 

Item: The period from January to June 1951 has been 
designated as a period of “party purification” by General 
Secretary Walter Ulbricht. This purge had already been 
started in the summer of 1950, when some leading Com. 
munists were expelled from the party (following which 
they “disappeared”). It was discovered that the enemy 
had placed even within the inner ranks of the party 
“bandits, saboteurs, arsonists, dynamiters and murder- 
ers.” In the German Communist magazine Einheit, the 
following remark can be found: “There are still com- 
rades who believe that for the sake of ‘objectivity’ they 
have to purchase another paper besides the party news- 
paper. There are still comrades who are under the im- 
pression that in order to find out what Trotskyism is they 
have to get hold of the infamous filth of Trotsky, namely 
his autobiography. That is tantamount to the notion that 
one can study Fascism from Hitler’s Mein Kampf . . . in- 
stead of from our scientific analyses. This betrays a de- 
ficient awareness of the fact that only Marxism-Leninism 
is true.” Other members of the party were expelled be- 
cause they believed the “fairy tale” that during World 
War II the intention of the French, the English and the 
Americans was “the liberation of Europe from Fascism.” 
(Neues Deutschland, September 1, 1950) 


"LAST POOR SUPPER’ 


Item: Expressive of the tone in which politics is con- 
ducted under the Soviet German dictatorship is the fol- 
lowing statement of Dr. Lothar Bolz, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister: “We have enough pen and ink to write out death 
sentences for all those in favor of atom war, and enough 
rope to carry out the sentence. And we may add: In the 
meantime, you can continue to lick the boots of the Amer- 
icans, and without ration coupons; it is only a last poor 
supper before the gallows.” (National-Zeitung, May 31, 
1950) 

So do the new principles of Totalitarian Authority 
affect the very essence of man: His right to think for him- 
self. His right to work in peace and liberty. His right to 
enjoy a family life. His right of free access to the cul- 
tural values of the past. His right to help determine in 
his own way what happens in the present. All this is be- 
ing stolen from him in the name of “progress.” 
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HE MacARTHUR case, which is 

T nominally a dispute between an 

American President and general, has 

become one of the most important 

and eagerly discussed international 
topics of the postwar period. 

Three weeks after the General’s 
dismissal, his name is still on the 
front page; editorials and signed 
articles are still dealing with the 
issue; and verbatim documents bear- 
ing on it are taking up valuable space 
in newspapers whose size is, by Am- 
erican standards, extremely skimpy. 
The reason for this intense interest 
is, of course, that MacArthur signi- 
fies Korea, and Korea signifies the 
paramount problem of our time— 
that of relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

On the whole, the press is favor- 
able to Truman; Europe—Britain 
and the Continent alike—accepts the 
superficial version that the Amer- 
ican Government is making what will 
prove a successful effort to “limit” 
the Korean war, and that it will now 
turn its chief attention to Europe, 
which will receive more military aid. 
Only a few writers and publications 
have gone more deeply into the mat- 
ter and criticized the basic concept 
of a “Europe-or-Asia” choice in 
American policy; the best and most 
farsighted comments were offered by 
Raymond Aron in the newspaper 
Figaro. 

An especially strong impression 
has been made in Europe by the re- 
peated charge against General Mac- 
Arthur that he did not foresee the 


Chinese Communist offensive last 
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By David J. Dallin 


Europe Looks 
At MacArthur 


November. As a matter of fact, all 
the powers engaged in fighting Com- 
munism in the Far East, including 
Britain and France, were guilty of 
poor intelligence and inadequate un- 
derstanding of the situation. 

It was superficial and naive to take 
the Korean Communist withdrawal 
to the Manchurian border last Sep- 
tember and October as a token of 
final United Nations victory. At that 
very moment, Pravda was publishing 
an exchange of telegrams between 
Stalin and Korean Communist leader 
Kim Il-sung in huge letters on its 
front page. The text of the messages, 
as well as the manner of their pub- 
lication, left no doubt that large 
new forces were about to be thrown 
into the war and that the Kremlin 
had no intention of making peace in 
Korea. 

It is true that MacArthur’s intelli- 
gence service proved inadequate. But 
it is equally true that the more ex- 
tensive and experienced intelligence 
machinery of the Western foreign 
ministries, with all their experts and 
informers, failed to foresee a de- 
velopment which the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself was at few pains to con- 
ceal. 


SOVIET GENERALS RUN SHOW 


The peculiar strategy followed by 
the Chinese-Korean armies serves as 
one more proof that a group of So- 
viet generals is actually acting as the 
Communist General Staff. More than 
once, the Communists have resorted 
to sudden, extended retreats in order 
to regroup, confuse their opponents 
and then attack once more with 


augmented forces, This strategy has 
often baffled the UN command; the 
first time it was tried, MacArthur’s 
staff was completely fooled and lulled 
into overoptimism. It has since been 
used again and again, and will con- 
tinue to be for the duration of the 
war, for the fact is that this technique 
has become more or less the basis of 
Stalinist military science today. 

The Red Army’s retreat in the face 
of the Nazi invasion in 1941-42 was 
(and is) the blackest spot on the 
politico-strategic record of the sup- 
posedly infallible and invincible Stal- 
in. Countless Soviet army officers, 
students and professors constantly 
study the history of the war; and 
each in turn must encounter the dis- 
mal chapter on the Stalin-Hitler Pact, 
with its harvest of disaster in lives, 
territory and prestige lost. 


STALIN FORESEES ALL 


Consequently, a legend has had to 
be invented to save the reputation of 
the Leader. It now transpires that 
the great retreat was merely a clever 
maneuver designed to lure the enemy 
into the interior of Russia and beat 
him on the banks of the Volga; that 
Stalin foresaw everything and com- 
mitted no errors. An interview with 
Stalin appeared in every Soviet pub- 
lication in which he cited precedents 
from past military history. Thus, 
there has emerged the concept of 
“Stalinist strategy.” Today, any So- 
viet general who is out to make 
a distinguished career for himself 
concentrates on the strategy of re- 
treat-and-counterattack—whether the 
given situation calls for it or not. 

If political and military leaders in 
Europe and America had realized 
that Soviet generals are making the 
decisions in Korea, that they are 
committed in advance to certain lim- 
ited strategic concepts, and that they 
can be defeated if military force is 
coupled with long-range understand- 
ing of Soviet tactics, the war in 
Korea might have taken a different 
course and we might have avoided a 
series of painful crises—including 
the case of General MacArthur. 





Japan: 


When General MacArthur left Tokyo, the people 


of Nippon felt forlorn and deserted 


‘Orphan in the Pacific’ 


By Takeo Naoi 


New Leader Correspondent in Japan 


Tokyo 
HE DISMISSAL of General Mac- 
Arthur was indeed a stunning 
shock to all of Japan. When it hap- 
pened, on the afternoon of April 11, 
I was talking to the foreign editor 
of a weekly magazine. Suddenly, a 
young man rushed into the office with 
a piece of paper, and cried: “Mac- 
Arthur has been dismissed!” We 
looked at one another, and then the 
editor groaned, “What a terrible 
thing!” We were deeply disturbed, as 
various ominous premonitions raced 
through our minds. After a few min- 
utes, I said, “Well, this is a wonder- 
ful display of democracy, anyhow— 
firing such a mighty general with 
such great prestige.” The editor 
nodded, but this sort of reflection 
could not calm our minds. When I 
left the office and moved out into the 
drizzle-cooled streets, I saw a sound- 
truck from the Yomiuki Press an- 
nouncing the news. In the trolley car, 
people were whispering anxiously, 
caught by surprise. All Japan was 
uneasy and apprehensive. 

General MacArthur left Japan 
early on the morning of April 16. 
Hours before dawn, 300,000 men and 
women lined the route from the Gen- 
eral’s residence, the American Em- 
bassy, to the airport. The editor’s 
desk of every newspaper was piled 
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high with letters pouring in from 
every segment of the population, ex- 
pressing grief at MacArthur’s depar- 
ture and gratitude for the work he 
has done in Japan. 


LITTLE CONTACT 


For almost six years, MacArthur 
never left Tokyo. An aloof man, 
he shunned recreation, even avoiding 
the famous summer resorts located 
near Tokyo. He did not mingle with 
the Japanese people, or tour the 
countryside. His life was confined to 
the space of a square mile, including 
his residence and the GHQ building. 


MacARTHUR’S FAREWELL: ‘A TOWERING, UNAPPROACHABLE MOUNTAIN’ 





But he conquered the hearts and 
minds of the plain people of Japan. 
At first, he was the stern conqueror, 
but soon he turned out to be a be- 
nevolent protector of the Japanese. In 
the long history of Japan, no com- 
parable feelings of warmth toward a 
conqueror had been displayed as 
they were in the few days between 
the dismissal of General MacArthur 
and his departure. 

The feeling of loss and bewilder- 
ment still persists among the Japanese 
people after MacArthur’s departure; 
the feeling that Japan is “an orphan 
in the Pacific” will remain with them 
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for some time to come. In a sense, 
this Japanese reaction to MacArthur’s 
removal indicates both his accomp- 
lishments and his shortcomings. 

On the one hand, the Japanese 
were fed and clothed and protected 
from the Communist threat (internal 
and external) by MacArthur’s strong 
arm after the war. He introduced 
democratic institutions in politics, 
education, labor and social life. In a 
way, he was a second Emperor, the 
central figure in national life. But he 
was a symbol of authority rather 
than the object of affection. He al- 
ways stood aloof from the people, 
and though the Japanese look upon 
him with respect and gratitude, and 
feel very sorry for his fate, they have 
little real love for him. A nineteenth- 
century idealist, MacArthur was a 
towering mountain of unapproach- 
ability to the Japanese. 


‘FROM ABOVE’ 


While he introduced many fine 
democratic institutions which are 
sure to become the framework of the 
future Japan, this democracy is 
“from above,” not “from within.” 
There still remain many gaps be- 
tween democratic forms and the old 
realities of life. If first-class civilian 
experts in every field of activity had 
been brought into contact with com- 
petent Japanese, these gaps might 
have been closed more rapidly. For 
example, we have an American sys- 
tem of universal education—six 
classes in elementary school, three 
classes in junior high school, three 
classes in high school. But meager 
local revenues cannot maintain such 
a splendid system. In place of the 
centralized police system in exist- 
ence before the war, we now have a 
decentralized system like the United 
States. But in a tiny country like 
Japan, criminals can easily dash 
from one end of the country to the 
other in a night, confusing police re- 
search. In many cases, shrewd crimes 
are beyond the reach of this decen- 
tralized system and, again, local gov- 
ernments find difficulty supporting 
their own separate police systems. 
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But the greatest blow struck by 
the dismissal of General MacArthur 
was at the Japanese sense of security. 
Indeed, MacArthur was almost a 
symbol of stability in Asia. The Mos- 
cow and Peking radios are blaring 
away that the General’s dismissal was 
the result of his military failure to 
check the “people’s liberation move- 
ment” in Korea. The local Commu- 
nists are out with leaflets declaring 
that the General was forced to quit 
by “the pressure of peace move- 
ments throughout the world.” The 
Japanese Socialist party’s organ also 
considers the ouster favorable to 
their defeatist brand of “neutralism” 
and their “third camp in Asia.” 

With the local election campaign 
getting hot toward the end of April, 
it is expected that the defeatist Social- 
ists will profit in the changed situa- 
tion. Their three “peace principles” 
were steadily losing ground until re- 
cently. At this timely juncture, the 
Dulles mission arrived again to fill 
the vacuum left by MacArthur. Dulles 
left very favorable impressions on his 
previous visits. Naturally, he was 
warmly welcomed this time also. On 
his arrival, Dulles issued a statement 
to the Japanese, in which he said: 


“Our peace mission returned to 
Japan on a day saddened by the 
departure of General MacArthur. 
... The great reforms which your 





DULLES: ‘ENDURING MONUMENT’ 


nation has adopted are, in Amer- 
ica’s eyes, the worthy and endur- 
ing monument to all who laid 
down their lives in the Pacific con- 
flict. You may be confident that, 
in peace, the American people 
stand ready to extend their 
friendly cooperation to the end 
that this monument of freedom 
shall not crumble but shall de- 
velop in impressive grandeur.” 


An old Japanese proverb says: 
“After a rain, the earth is softened.” 
After this dramatic change in com- 
mand in the Pacific, we hope that 
mutual understanding will deepen on 


both sides of the Pacific Ocean. 





JAPANESE LABOR OUT OF RED HANDS, BUT— 


Japan’s labor movement is out of Communist hands. The Red-controlled 
Congress of Industrial Unions once boasted a membership of more than a 
million, and wielded decisive influence. Its membership is now down to less 
than 60,000 and its dissolution is only a matter of time. The democratic Na- 
tional Federation of 'Trade Unions; which embraces all the key industries, 
has 3,200,000 members. More than ten of the national unions in this Federa- 
tion are affiliated with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
although the Federation’s convention last March did not vote to affiliate itself 
as a whole with the ICFTU. The reason for this is the “neutralist” attitude 
of the Japanese Socialist leaders—a sign of the weakness of democracy in the 
trade unions. While the Japanese trade unions received a fine democratic 
framework from MacArthur—splendid labor laws and so on—the SCAP was 
less successful in instilling a militant democratic spirit among the leaders of 
the strongest trade-union movement in East Asia. 

While most labor leaders are pro-American, they do not understand why 
American soldiers are fighting in Korea. In a so-called bastion of democracy, 
Japanese labor still has not decisively swung its weight to the free nations in 
their struggle against Stalinist tyranny. —T. N. 
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The return of MacArthur has intensified the cry, 


‘What are we waiting for?’ 


Bloomington 


Wants No Half-War 


By Charles W. White 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 

ghee DUST may have cleared 

enough, by now, for an attempt 

to guess at what this remarkable Mid- 

west reaction to the Truman-Mac- 

Arthur collision really means. I have 

not seen anything to compare with it 

during a lifetime of newspaper work 
in this region. 

Over in the village of Nashville, 
county seat of Brown County, In- 
diana, they told me there were no less 
than six “MacArthur fights” in the 
friendly local tavern by noon Satur- 
day after the event, as farmers and 
workmen from neighboring towns 
came in to buy groceries, meet 
colleagues and settle international 
affairs. It must have been a hard eve- 
ning for many a barkeep; and the de- 
bates that went on in millions of 
kitchens from Chicago to Cincinnati 
to St. Louis should have been edify- 
ing indeed. 

From the pragmatic but not neces- 
sarily cynical viewpoint of a news- 
paperman, the unusual thing about 
this story has been not so much the 
impact with which it struck, but the 
way it has lasted; its staying power 
not only in the press and on the 





Cuar es W. Witt, a former colum- 
nist for the Muncie (Ind.) Evening 
Star, is now teaching at Indiana U. 


in the Midwest 





MacARTHUR IN NEW YORK: THE LOUDER AND QUICKER, THE BETTER 


radio, but at the corner drugstore. It 
keeps right on. 

How is one to explain it? Is there 
something, underlying and running 
through this amazing outcry and bit- 
terness of mood—something solid 
and definable enough to suggest a 
new appraisal of public opinion in 
these pivotal cornbelt and prairie 
states? I think there is. It is possible 
to make something out of it; several 
things, perhaps. 

In the first place, and without ref- 
erence to the rights or wrongs in- 
volved in Mr. Truman’s (that is, his 
administration’s) action, here is a 


fine chance to examine the too-often 
neglected subject of modern com- 
munications in operation. People 
think and act on what they read and 
hear, and on what they see and hear 
others doing and saying. Wisely 
guided, they may be expected to act 
wisely. 


PRESS SCREAMS 


“Impeach Truman!” shouts the 
powerful Chicago Tribune. “Betrayal 
of our boys who are bleeding and 
dying in Korea,” says the Indian- 
apolis Star. (All three Indianapolis 
newspapers, two owned by the Pull- 
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jam interests and one by Scripps- 
Howard, are in full cry.) The 
Chicago Herald American has played 
its act more interestingly, using crim- 
son type and more pictures of Gen- 
eral MacArthur in various heroic 
poses than anyone else. The Chicago 
Sun-Times, pro-Administration, could 
only call for patience, while the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal (Democratic- 
Independent) is recommending forti- 
tude. . . . “The real enemies to be 
overcome,” says the Kentucky oracle 
in a minority whisper, “are tension 
and hysteria.” 

For once, people have been read- 
ing editorials as well as comics. On 
Thursday and Friday following the 
Big Night, you could hardly buy a 
newspaper in this Hoosier college 
town, which gets most of them, 
Eastern as well as Midwestern. It 
should be encouraging to editorial 
writers to know that men turn to 
them in times of crisis—but what is 
offered? From the standpoint of a 
reader who might desire analysis and 
reflective thinking based on fresher 
and broader factual background than 
he has available at his home or of- 
fice, what does he get, and is what he 
gets communication in any health- 
ful sense? 

I had a stack of these screaming 
headlines and wildly vituperative 
Page One editorials before me yes- 
terday. Last night, I showed them to 
a retired Indiana newspaper publish- 
er of stout Republican inclination. 

“Never saw anything like it.” he 
admitted. 


RADIO WORSE 


The radio has been, if anything, 
even worse, since the doomcrackers 
rarely label their stuff as polemic— 
a communications factor which has 
been well attended to by Mr. John 
Crosby before now. 

The resulting popular reaction, 
multiplied vastly by word of mouth 
in this rather typical area, becomes 
hardly surprising. 

Consequently, political observers 
here see the stock of such Admin- 
istration foes as Senator Bill Jenner 
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(he will be recalled as the one who 
branded General Marshall a “traitor” 
not long ago) moving up and up and 
up. Here, at least, is a form of leader- 
ship. 

Why do people go for this sort of 
thing? I do not believe Hoosiers or 
Ohioans are different from others. 
There is no lack of psychological 
knowledge to explain mass conduct 
under such stimuli. Dr. Milton Rosen- 
baum, University of Cincinnati spec- 
ialist in mass psychological reactions, 
has pointed out that where people are 
confused, frightened, frustrated—as 
in cases of epidemic, bombing or 
war anxiety—then any kind of firm, 
definite, prompt action or advice will 
be followed if people can understand 
it. The louder and quicker, the bet- 
ter; and this has certainly been loud 
and quick. 

“They ought to haul that so-and-so 
out of the White House and hang 
him,” has been a common response 
in this vicinity. 


TOO TECHNICAL 


The radio address and the Jackson 
Day television appearance appear to 
have made little difference. For one 
thing, Mr. Truman has tried to de- 
fine, reason and explain. Such words 
as “limited war” and “fighting for 
peace” now seem to have been too 
technical to get over to an emotion- 
ally worked-up Midwest public which 
is seeing only the big plain objects 
in the general fog, and hasn’t any in- 
tention of looking further. 

“It all goes back to one thing,” my 
publisher friend explained. “You 
can’t sell the American public on half 
a war.” 

There, by way of conclusion, may 
be the solid, definable error which 
is at the bottom of the present politi- 
cal misfortune; and with the Mid- 
west now holding the balance of 
power electionwise, such hysteria can 
hardly be said to be less than danger- 
ous. | remember making a cross- 
check of opinion in Muncie (“Mid- 
dletown”), Indiana when the Presi- 
dent first ordered American troops 
into Korea. The majority supported 





RIDGWAY: CASUALTY REPORTS 


his action; furthermore, it was clear 
that they considered the country as 
being in a real, big-scale war. They 
felt themselves to be at war (not in a 
limited police action, or helping the 
United Nations to wage peace, but at 
war) with Soviet Russia. People in 
this part of the country still feel that 
way. 

“There won’t be anybody left 
around here a year from now,” a 
barber in the indiana University 
Union building observed the other 
day, and everybody in the shop 
agreed with him. 

The answer, then, may be that 
people here are still thinking more 
about casualty reports than inter- 
national diplomacy; that it was an 
error ever to regard their commit- 
ment as anything other than a 
gloomy and grim acceptance of the 
necessity of fighting Stalin, with guns 
and men, all the way and now. 

“What are we waiting for?” is a 
demand I have heard over and over 
again, ever since Korea—and grow- 
ing stronger now—from factory 
workers, farmers, business men, stu- 
dents and even housewives. 

This is the tragic truth about the 
mood of the Middle West today: 
Other than in the President’s two ad- 
dresses over the radio, I haven't 
heard a single word about peace. 









CHAMBERLIN 


Y THIS TIME, most Americans 

have realized that the normal and 
preferred pattern of peaceful living 
in this country is being disturbed by 
a hostile force called Communism. 
More than 60,000 casualties in Korea, 
mobilization and peacetime taxation 
measures of unprecedented severity 
leave little doubt on this score. 

There is, however, a good deal of 
confusion and uncertainty about the 
precise nature of the threat which 
hangs over us. Are we to regard the 
idea of Communism as the enemy? 
But is it possible to combat an idea 
with force? And how does an ideolo- 
gical war with Communism square 
with our present policy of giving eco- 
nomic, diplomatic and ultimately per- 
haps military support to Tito’s Com: 
munist regime in Yugoslavia? 

Must we see the main threat in the 
world-conquering ambitions of the 
Kremlin, backed by the largest stand- 
ing army in the world? Or must one 
regard the indirect methods of Soviet 
expansion through propaganda and 
fifth-column subversion as more for- 
midable? 

It would perhaps clear some of the 
cobwebs out of our brains if we 
would recognize Communism as a 
triple threat. It is—to proceed in de- 
scending order of importance—the 
threat of a vast, expanding empire, 
the largest the world has ever known. 
It is the threat of a wrong idea with 
a perverted magnetic attraction for 
certain groups and individuals. It is 
the threat of an agency of subversion 
and division of free societies. 

The first of these threats is the 
most serious and the one that re- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Triple Threat 
We Face: 1 


quires the greatest expenditure of 
energy and sacrifice if it is to be 
resisted. I lived in the Soviet Union 
for twelve years, from 1922 to 1934. 
Going there with a fellow-traveler ap- 
proach (as my obscure writings un- 
der the pseudonym of A. C. Freeman 
would amply prove), I came to hate 
and despise the Soviet regime, espec- 
ially for two things: its colossal bru- 
tality and its unlimited lying hy- 
pocrisy. 

But, up to the time I left Russia 
in 1934, I never felt that this regime 
was a menace to American national 
security. At that time, of course, the 
atom bomb was only the dream of a 
few scientists and the range and de- 
structiveness of aircraft were in- 
finitely smaller than today. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union was just starting on 
a big rearmament program. The level 
of Soviet armaments up to the middle 
1930s would not have been adequate 
for a sustained offensive war against 
a strong enemy in Europe or Asia. 

Now Soviet military power has 
grown, absolutely and relatively. The 
war left Russia the one overwhelm- 
ingly strong military power in the 
great Eurasian land mass. By a mix- 
ture of military force, threat of force, 
underground technique and—espec- 
ially in China—exploitation of the 
weakness of the existing regime, the 
Soviet empire swelled tremendously. 
It now rests with its eastern flank on 
China, its western on the subjugated 
peoples of Eastern Europe. It controls 
most of the Heartland which the Brit- 
ish geo-politician Halford Mackinder 
considered vital to world domination. 
So great is the threat of this ex- 


panding empire that finding some 
means of containing it and then roll- 
ing it back must be the first consid- 
eration of American statesmanship. 
Individuals who blur this overriding 
issue by launching little private cru- 
sades against the Germans, the Jap- 
anese, Franco, Tito or the Catholic 
Church may be quite sincere anti- 
Communists. But they are not, in my 
opinion, showing a realistic sense of 
perspective. 

One may, of course, argue that one 
reason we are in our present plight 
is Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s deci- 
sion to back Stalin unconditionally 
against Hitler. But there is a great 
and significant difference between 
1941 and 1951. 

Anyone with a knowledge of Stal- 
in’s past record, of the character of 
his regime, of the vast human and 
material resources of the Soviet 
Union, would have looked forward 
with the gravest misgivings to the 
prospective role of a victorious Rus- 
sia in a shattered Europe and Asia. 
These forebodings have been only 
too well justified, although it re- 
quired considerable courage to ex- 
press them during the war years. 

But there is no such potential 
danger in any of the present-day anti- 
Communist regimes which may not 
have earned a certificate of perfect 
democracy. Politically, the situation 
in 1951 is much clearer than it was 
ten years ago, although, militarily, it 
is in some ways more disquieting. It 
may have been true in the period 
1941-45 that we could not have won 
the war without Stalin’s Russia. It 
has now been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that we could not 
win the peace with it. 

But this problem does not arise in 
1951. What we have to fear about 
West Germany, Japan, Tito and 
Franco is not that any one of these 
regimes, or any combination of them, 
could constitute a threat comparable 
with today’s Soviet threat, after a 
Third World War. It is that they 
would be too weak to make a sub- 
stantial auxiliary contribution to vic- 
tory in such a war. 
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The Powers of Science 


Science and Common Sense. 
By James B. Conant. 
Yale. 371 pp. $4.00. 


IN AN AGE more heavily determined 
by the impact of science on society 
than any previous period in history, 
the basic operations of science be- 
come ever more incomprehensible to 
the average layman. While to many, 
science appears to be rather akin to 
magic, the new cbscurantists, in their 
recoil, chatter of the incompatibility 
of science and wisdom. 

The great achievement of Dr. 
Conant, the president of Harvard, 
consists in giving the non-specialist a 
sense of “the way in which physicists, 
chemists, biochemists and experi- 
mental biologists tackle their prob- 
lem.” He doesn’t start from some 
definition of what science “really” is, 
but rather illustrates through the use 
of judiciously chosen historical ex- 
amples how some of the key scientific 
discoveries were made through the 
creative interplay of experimental in- 
quiry and conceptual apparatus. Sci- 
ence, to Dr. Conant, is neither an 
“ordering of fact,” as the nineteenth- 
century philosophers believed, nor 
a “dispassionate appraisal of things as 
they are,” as some of its apologists 
would make us believe. 

The activity of the scientist is two- 
fold: he observes events and he con- 
structs conceptual schemes to explain 
new events observed. Observational 
results are collected with the help of 
theories; theories in turn are con- 
structed and modified with regard to 
observed facts. Pure “fact finding,” 
uninformed by the quest for the clari- 
fication of a theoretical framework, is 
not science but busywork. 

Science, for Dr. Conant, consists 
of “an interconnected series of con- 
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Testament for Social Science. 
By Barbara Wooton. 
Norton. 197 pp. $3.00. 


cepts and conceptual schemes that 
have developed as a result of experi- 
mentation and observation and are 
fruitful of further experimentation 
and observations.” It differs from the 
theoretically unguided experimenta- 
tion of inventors, agriculturists and 
medical practitioners just as much as 
from purely speculative and deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

It is this sense of the interplay be- 
tween theory and experimental work 
which Dr. Conant succeeds in con- 
veying in a masterful manner; his ac- 
count of the work of men like Boyle 
and Lavoisier illustrates brilliantly 
how these men grappled with the 
problems of inquiry and how previ- 
ous conceptions afforded both aid 
and impediment to their understand- 
ing of newly uncovered phenomena. 

The concluding section of Dr. Con- 
ant’s book, in which he attempts to 
deal with the relation of science to 
the modern state and the role of 
science in American society, I found 
much less satisfactory. One has the 
feeling that it was appended as an 
afterthought; it lacks the clarity and 
authority of the rest of the book. 
What, for example, is one to make of 
the summary statement that the prob- 
lem of value judgments in the social 
sciences is not insuperable since, if 
the medical man has standards of 
normality to guide him, there is no 
reason why similar standards could 
not exist for the social scientist as 
well? As if the problem didn’t pre- 
cisely consist in the fact that stand- 
ards of normality diverge funda- 
mentally in social affairs. 

One might have expected Barbara 
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Wooton, who is Professor of Social 
Studies in the University of London, 
to do for social science what Dr. 
Conant has done for the natural 
sciences. She has previously pub- 
lished several highly stimulating 
books on economics, yet this “essay 
in the application of scientific meth- 
od to human problems” is thoroughly 
disappointing. 

The author is unfortunately much 
less conversant with recent trends in 
her chosen field than Dr. Conant is in 
his. When she proceeds, to give just 
one example, to affirm dogmatically 
that the ultimate data of all science 
are sensory observations and then 
proceeds to read psychoanalysis out 
of court because “unconscious pro- 
cesses cannot be reckoned as part of 
experience at all,” one wonders 
whether what she terms scientific 
method is not rather a dogmatic ver- 
sion of nineteenth-century empiri- 
cism. The data of psychoanalysis, 
as of all motivational analysis, can- 
not be directly observed, but this 
makes them in no way unsuitable for 
scientific treatment. One cannot “see” 
the libido—neither can one “see” 
genes or many nuclear particles. 

The whole book has generally a 
rather quaint Victorian air about it; 
the discussion of scientific method is 
heavily laden with distrust for all 
thinking which is theoretical and con- 
ceptual in kind and naively reliant on 
the virtues of the sensory “facts” to 
speak for themselves, 

The most crucial questions faced 
by the social sciences today (such as 
the relations between “pure” and 
“applied” research, or between the 
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social scientist and the policy makers 
and clients on which he has increas- 
ingly come to depend) are not dis- 
cussed at all. The chapters dealing 
with the relations between science 
and morality, metaphysics and art 
are again permeated by a nineteenth- 
century belief that all these questions 
can in some way finally be “solved” 
by science. In fact, I am probably 
doing the nineteenth-century think- 
I doubt that even 
the most rabid utilitarian would actu- 
ally have written that “art is good in 


ers an injustice. 


proportion as it contributes success- 
fully to the mental development and 
health of the human organism”! 
Yet, when we read that we need a 
system of moral values based on bi- 
ology “that equates the human good 
with whatever promotes man’s mental 
and physical health,” and that when 
we know what the “moral standards 
appropriate to our species are, there 
is no reason at all why these should 
not be rapidly translated into corre- 
sponding ways of behavior through 
the practical application of social 


science research,” we are reminded 
less of the last century than of 1984, 

At a time when the social sciences 
are under attack by different vari- 
eties of self-styled “humanists,” 
books like these can only serve to 
further blur their public image. Im. 
perialist attempts to annex the 
world of value to the domain of fact 
will only call forth a reaction so well 
stated by Alfred North Whitehead: 
“Tf men cannot live on bread alone, 
still less can they do so on disinfec- 
tant.” 





In Search of a Hero 


The Hill of Fortune. 
By Robert Wernick. 
Scribners. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. WERNICK has an interesting 
conception for a novel and his open- 
ing pages led me to hope that he 
would bring it off. An old man, 
amoral and romantic, an inventor 
and adventurer who has lived out his 
impulses ranging the length of an 
earlier America, is seen through the 
eyes of a talented and ambitious Jew- 
ish girl of lower middle-class back- 
ground. Grandfather Pawley benev- 
olently rules his household, his two 
grandsons and his sisters who dwell 
in an elaborate house on the crest 
of a hill overlooking a city slum. The 
girl is drawn to both young men, one 
of whom emulates his grandfather 
and attempts to live a similarly irre- 
sponsible life in the modern world; 
the other, having a sense of family 
duty and a practical turn of mind, 
keeps the family together and ap- 
plies the old man’s inventions to the 
defense effort, adding to the family’s 
wealth. Two different ideas of fortune 
are at war in the book: one that 
fortune lies with the widest exper- 
ience and expression of the individual 
ego—the second that the fortunate 
must make a pact with necessity and 
conform to the needs of society. 

I liked best the opening part of the 
book in which Sarah, born outside 


The Hand of the Hunter. 
By Jerome Weidman. 
Harcourt, Brace. 311 pp. ‘$3.50. 


the Yankee tradition that allowed and 
even encouraged an original like 
Grandfather Pawley, is irresistibly 
attracted to the old fraud because she 
identifies his romanticism with her 
need to escape her character and to 
assimilate to the societal norm. It is 
a comic notion with which much 
could have been done. Mr. Wernick, 
however, seems to take the grand- 
father at least in part seriously, and 
surely he takes the gadabout grand- 
son far more seriously than he is 
worth. I felt that part of the trouble 
lay with the easiness that marks the 
development of the Pawley house- 
hold; one is reminded of certain 
conventions long over-used by mag- 
azine writers. And yet at the end 
something of the tone and sincerity 
of the beginning is recaptured—the 
book has an unfortunate middle. 
Every novelist, I suppose, should 
be allowed one go at a character like 
Grandfather Pawley with his Bun- 
yanesque yarns and his knack of 
solving every conflict with romantic 
ingenuity. And every novelist is 
also entitled to one chance at the 
average man as hero. Vincent Sloate, 
a certified public accountant, in The 
Hand Of The Hunter, accepts a mis- 
sion to London during the height of 
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the last war which requires that he 
go abroad in convoy on a derelict 
tramp steamer. The action of the 
book takes place on the last day of 
twelve that the ship has lain in icy 
Halifax harbor awaiting convoy or- 
ders. Mr. Sloate goes ashore on an 
ambiguous mission, falls in love with 
a mysterious fellow passenger, finds 
himself involved in what appears to 
be a conspiracy—and, at last, ac- 
cepts the irony of the Biblical in- 
junction, “Deliver thyself as a roe 
from the hand of the hunter.” 

Mr. Weidman has a knack for 
journalistic satire which fails him 
in this book. He has chosen to 
stage-manage his characters and plot 
ruthlessly and the result is a collec- 
tion of unnecessary asides, flashbacks 
and rambling digressions. Although 
the present action of the first fifty 
pages covers a dramatic and myster- 
ious situation, the interruptions and 
flashbacks are handled so arbitrarily 
—almost as would have been a play- 
wright’s comments to the producer— 
that the impact of the predicament is 
diffused. It is also debatable wheth- 
er the novel’s theme is sufficient for 
its length. And at no point did Mr. 
Weidman convince me that Vincent 
Sloate was anything but a bore. 
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Handbook for the Great Debaters 


Soviet Imperialism Plunders Asia. 
Free Trade Union Committee, AFL. 
112 pp. $1.00. 


“EUROPE CANNOT be maintained 
for long if all Asia is allowed to fall 
into the hands of world Commu- 
nism.” With this statement as its un- 
derlying theme, Soviet Imperialism 
Plunders Asia, just published by the 
AFL’s Free Trade Union Committee, 
puts America’s greatest trade-union 
federation squarely in the middle of 
the re-opened Great Debate. But the 
AFL, whose intense concern with 
Europe has long been on record, but- 
tresses its new interest in Asia with 
facts and analyses which would make 
the current debate far more fruitful 
if every participant in it—meaning 
every adult American—could only 
read and digest them. For this book 
offers, along with a country-by-coun- 
try survey of Asia, a correlative un- 
derstanding of the mainsprings of 
Soviet imperialism and a real sense 
of historical perspective which all 
too many Great Debaters lack. 

Inverting Lenin’s dictum that im- 
perialism is the last stage of capital- 
ism to read: “Imperialism is the last 
stage of Soviet Communism,” the 
AFL stands the central issue on its 
feet at last, since no imperial regime 
in all history has possessed as much 
territory, dominated as many sub- 
jects, and used more brutal methods 
of exploitation than the Soviet 
Union. At a moment when Western 
(for which the book 
apologizes, incidentally) is 
about to become a dead letter—and 
just when the world, therefore, had 
a right to believe that it would soon 
be rid of all imperialism—the new 
Soviet empire emerges in the fullness 
of its expansionist career. It is a 
weakness of this volume that it at- 
tempts a comparison with Tsarist im- 
perialism which is at once unneces- 
sary and inadequate; also, its authors 


might have consulted David J. Dal- 


imperialism 
never 
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lin’s The New Soviet Empire, pub- 
lished recently, for a more profound 
study of the techniques of Soviet 
imperialist exploitation. 

Among the book’s best contribu- 
tions is its use of historical record 
to demonstrate how quickly the 
Soviet state renounced its original 
anti-imperialist | objectives. Thus, 
while Lenin repudiated Tsarist in- 
terests in Iran and China between 
1917 and 1919, he and his successor 
soon thereafter acquired new foot- 
holds in those and other Asiatic 
countries. 

Long before Yalta, for example, 
Russia had exerted sway over Outer 
Mongolia, Tannu Tuva, Sinkiang and 
the Chinese-Eastern Railway (which 
owned considerable important prop- 
erty in strategic Manchuria). Japan 
ousted Russia from Manchuria, but 
at Yalta we reinstalled Russia there 
with a vengeance. These facts, and 
the equally tragic story of the rest 
of China, from Borodin to the pres- 
ent, should snap into focus any mind 
still dreaming of Mao as a ituture 
Tito. 

The section on Iran has particular 
point now. Among other significant 
facts brought out by Soviet Imperial- 
ism Plunders Asia is that, as long 
ago as May 1920, Russia occupied 
the Iranian port of Enzeli and at- 
tempted to make the province of 
Ghilan an “independent” republic in 
what was the Soviet state’s very first 
venture into imperialism! Less than 
a year later, Moscow forced Teheran 
to sign a treaty stipulating that “the 
Government of the RSFSR shall have 
the right to take its troops into 
Persian territory in order to take 
necessary military steps in the inter- 
ests of self-defense.” Need it be added 
that this clause is still in effect? 

Although the chapter on Korea 


adds nothing new to what is known 
of Soviet post-VJ-Day machinations 
there, its recapitulation in abbre- 
viated form adds a dimension fre- 
quently forgotten in these headline- 
happy days. It is especially salutory 
to remember that the North Korean 
Communists were issuing appeals for 
the “peaceful unification of the 
fatherland” as late as June 19, 1950, 
six days before their dastardly in- 
vasion of the south! The question 
may fairly be asked: What new 
aggressions are being masked by 
Moscow’s current appeals for 
“peace” ? 

“India represents the final goal” 
of the Soviet plan to conquer Asia; it 
is also “the last major obstacle” to 
Russia’s realization of that dream. 
But the AFL is not sure whether In- 
dia is or is not aware of its peril, for 
on one page of Soviet Imperialism 
Plunders Asia India’s leaders are 
termed “amazingly complacent,” 
while on another they possess “great- 
er . . . comprehension” of the real 
nature of (Chinese) Communism. 
The long quotation from M. R. Mas- 
ani in THE New Leaper of last De- 
cember 11 is hearteningly clear and 
forthright, but unfortunately, not at 
all representative of Indian opinion. 
The book’s treatment of India is gen- 
erally below par, and so is its analy- 
sis of Indo-China, where Ho Chi 
Minh is said to be “winning.” 

The last chapter proposes: (1) the 
development of a “uniform world 
approach” embracing both Europe 
and Asia in perspective; (2) a “de- 
fensive alliance” between the free na- 
tions of East and West; (3) elim- 
ination of the “last traces of colonial- 
ism in Asia and Africa”; (4) a “re- 
gional Asian alliance”; (5) speedy 
implementation of “Point Four” pro- 
grams; and (6) no appeasement. 
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Soviet Crimes and the Law 


Justice in Russia. 
By Harold J. Berman. 
Harvard. 332 pp. $4.75. 


THE DECEPTION implicit in Mr. 
Berman’s title finds justification in 
the Marx (out of Hegel) thesis that 
the pro assumes the con: that if there 
be justice in Russia, there is lots of 
its antithesis, too. For if American 
courts have made freedom of religion 
mean that there will be no reading 
of the King James Bible in the Wis- 
consin grammar schools, then we can 
go along with Mr. Berman’s state- 
ment in his preface that “A system 
of law and a system of force exist 
side by side in the Soviet Union. 
There are certain areas to which law 
penetrates only slightly.” 

But this book is no nay-saying 
apology, it is only with the percola- 
tion of law and order down into 
Soviet society that the author is 
concerned. About the workings of 
the MVD we know little. But with the 
problems of what is tort, and 
how much wife-beating constitutes 
grounds for divorce, the Soviets do 
publish reports. It is sheer fantasy to 
think that all the complicated legal 
workings of 175 million people can 
be handled by the Politburo. 

In a stunning first chapter, Mr. 
Berman travels through the dynamic 
evolution of Soviet law, from the 
Victorian idealism of Karl Marx to 
the grim practicalities of Joseph 
Stalin. The author demonstrates how 
the changing legal superstructure has 
reflected, in true Marxian manner, 
the shifts in policy in the underlying 
substructure. We start with the goal 
of Engels, that withered-away state 
and fluid society without laws; we 
progress to Lenin’s dream, the state 
regulated by the administrative law 
of “accounting and control”; and we 
wind up with statism incarnate, the 
lawlessness which can only be achiev- 
ed by arbitrary statutes everlasting, 
as achieved by Stalin. Thus we have 
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the revolution, counter-revolution 
and restoration, all in one. 

After this survey, Mr. Berman 
gives us a sweep through the curricu- 
lum of Soviet law: labor, crimes, con- 
tracts, domestic relations, et al. An as- 
tonishing amount of this sounds sub- 
stantially like the black-letter pro- 
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nouncements of the Americam Law 
Institute’s Restatements of Law. In 
many ways, the Soviet laws have be- 
come more bourgeois than Moliére’s 
gentilhomme himself: codes upon 
codes. The lawyers themselves, once 
deemed abscesses on the body of 
Soviet society, now have special 
statutes lauding and regulating them 
which have any on our own books 
beat: it is expressly provided that 
attorneys may not show up for work 
drunk, 

Russian contract law also goes in 
for dead-pan literalness. In the labor 
contract, the Soviet worker may 
negotiate for anything but wages, 
which are set by government plan. 
In the model agreement for collective 
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farmers who “volunteer” for work in 
the coal mines, is this provision: 
“The trust obligates itself . . . to 
guarantee the opportunity to util- 
ize cultural-educational, _ health 
and social agencies: the club, the 
library, the hospital, the ambula- 
tory, the steam bath and the show- 
ee 

Mr. Berman binds together his 
thesis with the notion of Soviet par- 
ental law. This view posits the law as 
father, teacher and _ psychiatrist; 
“. . . the individual before the law 
. . . is treated as a child or youth to 
be guided and trained and made to 
behave.” It is symptomatic that the 
muzhik’s word for criminal is best 
translated as “unfortunate one.” 
Especially in the administration of 
criminal justice the Soviet judge may 
consider subjective factors which 
would bring joy to the heart of a 
psychoanalyst but horror to an 
American member of the bench sit- 
ting in criminal sessions. 

In summing up, I wonder whether 
it is not patent even on the face of 
the Constitution and codes that the 
Russians have paid too dearly for 
their steambath privileges. Any sys- 
tem of law which instructs its guar- 
dians to come to work sober and 
provides for the perspiratory needs 
of its workers, but not the bread- 
and-cheese needs, can take no really 
dignified perspective of men. The 
astounding number of things “against 
the law” in Russia makes a relatively 
thorough common-law code like the 
New York Penal Statutes look piker- 
ish by contrast. Any law-abiding stu- 
dent of Soviet law will soon decide 
that he could not remain at large 
very long in Soviet Russia; when he 
adds the probable number of undis- 
cussed extra-legal crimes, the sum is 
staggering. It is a wonder how any- 
one in Soviet Russia keeps out of jail. 
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Four Plays on Classic Themes 


Beyond the Mountains. 
Four Plays by Kenneth Rexroth. 
New Directions. 190 pp. $1.50. 


Beyond the Mountains consists of 
four successful plays in verse which 
is not based on the iambic pentamet- 
er, Two of the plays are founded on 
Greek tragedies; the other two occur 
just after the birth of Christ. Yet 
there is nowhere in them the 
hazy expressionistic half-light which 
suffuses most other modern works 


| that have to do with these periods. 


(Indeed, at one point in the stage 
directions, Rexroth cautions that the 
dancing “should under no circum- 
stances resemble the expressionist 
dance fashionable in America in the 
Thirties.” ) The reader is left with the 
impression of having read 190 pages 
of hard, cleanly wrought poetry, that 
moves to powerful lyrical and dra- 
matic climaxes. 

The plays deal with basically the 
same problems, “the relation of the 
person to the world of occurrence. . . 
the interactions of varying degrees 
of overcoming and immersion in the 
tangle of thought, will, and chance,” 
as the author states ir a prefatory 
note. But one feels that they are more 
of a lyric achievement than anything 
else; they are not, at any rate, as 
formidable intellectual constructions 
as the above quotation would imply, 
nor do they need the elucidation 
which Rexroth at one point suggests 
they may. 

The plays fall into two groups, one 
consisting of a Phaedra and an 
Iphigenia, and the other of two 
plays, Hermaios and Berenike, con- 
cerned with the fall of the last truly 
Greek stronghold shortly after 
Christ’s birth. The first two are com- 
paratively less successful, in that they 
are so much committed to the dra- 
matic form and yet shy away from 
the dramatic climax which one feels 
is necessary. The second group really 
amounts to one play in two parts, 
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Reviewed by Harry Smith 
Author of “Morning’s at Seven”; 
Frequent “New Leader” contributor 


and this seems completely successful 
as it mounts step by step to its pre- 
ordained climax. The poetry is rarely 
vague and perhaps a bit more fre- 
quently too ragged, but on the whole 
it serves extremely well in its con- 
ciseness, general clarity and beauty 
of image. 

Rexroth is very skillful in the use 
of the technique of the chorus. He 
has two of these in each play, one 
commenting on the unfolding drama 
as it helps to elucidate the dramatic 
and spiritual action, the other pre- 
senting the view of the “man in the 
street.” The cast of characters in 
each play is, for the most part, a 
group of different aspects of the same 
types. The chief characters fall into 
two groups: those who attempt to 
achieve a sexual-mystic transcendence 
through overwhelming love (and 
death), and those who try to manage 
themselves on the plane of every day 


living. Their interactions, together 
with the comments of the choruses, 
move wonderfully in a kind of 
sharply intense lyrical panorama. 

It is interesting to compare Rex- 
roth’s treatment of Theseus, one of 
the chief of the second group of char- 
acters, with Gide’s Thesée. Rexroth’s. 
bias is with his mystics, while Gide 
creates a picture of the Good Life 
achieved through clever and well- 
managed day-to-day living. In mak- 
ing this comparison, one _ sees 
clearly Rexroth’s limitations. He 
emerges as a poet of only a narrow 
segment of experience, for his mys- 
tics can succeed only in achieving 
their own (and others’) destruction, 
and are unable to use their vision as 
a means to or as part of a richer life. 
Still, this is a matter of what Rex- 
roth has chosen to do, and within 
his scope, he has created four fine 
plays. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


ARELY DOES ONE FIND qualities 

in a musical play which, while 
appealing to the usual moods of the 
theater, send one away at the close 
with the feeling that it’s great to be 
a human being after all, that the race 
known sometimes as homo sapiens 
and sometimes as just plain sap is 
worth the journey down the ages. 
That delightful double satisfaction 
comes with The King and I.* 

Transplanting an English school- 
ma’am and her young son to the 
court of the King of Siam provides 
plenty of opportunity for color. It is 
supplied by the simple but suggestive 
décor, the beautiful costumes, the 
many varieties of Siamese character, 
and the lively details of the story. But 
the action naturally holds the inter- 
est, as the chief figures brighten it 
—Gertrude Lawrence as Anna Leon- 
owens the teacher, and Yul Brynner 
as the King. 

The teacher’s assignment, in the 
Christian year of 1862, is to bring 
Western knowledge and culture to 
the wives and children of the King; 
her task turns out to be that of 
taming the despotic ruler himself. 
The King’s eldest son watches and 
wonders, and it is a wiser and more 
liberal monarch who, at the play’s 
end, takes up the reins of govern- 
ment. Thus, there is an effective con- 
trast between the best dramatic play 
of the season and this, my choice for 
the best musical: Darkness at Noon 
shows the end of a totalitarian; The 


* The King and I. Music by Richard Rodgers. 
Book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II. Based 
on Margaret Landon’s novel, Anna and the King 
of Siam. Directed by John van Druten. Presented 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein. At the St. James 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘The King and I'— 
Year's Best Musical 


King and I shows the beginning of 
a democrat. 

The action is exciting and playful. 
There is a battle of wills, at once, 
between the teacher and the King, 
who has promised her a separate 
house but now insists that she stay in 
the palace. So all the games and les- 
sons she teaches the palace children 
make some reference to a house. De- 
spite this duel, Anna has many 
happy hours, as when she sings the 
pleasant, “Hello, Young Lovers!” 
and as she gains the affection of the 
King’s 67 children. : 

There are more humorous mo- 
ments, one of them afforded by the 
King’s song, “A Puzzlement,” after 
Anna has awakened doubts in his to- 
talitarian mind; later, his growing 
son takes up the same song, puzzling 
over his father’s fall from infallibil- 
ity. There is an amusing classroom 
scene, especially when Anna shows 
the children how small Siam is on a 
map of the world—and quickly 
checks their anger by showing them 
Great Britain, smaller still. And I 
wonder how many in the audience ex- 
tended the thought by noticing that 
the United States covered no con- 
siderable portion of the same map. 

Another amusing song springs 
from the attempt to dress the King’s 
Siamese wives in Western clothes to 
meet the English Ambassador; as 
they try on hoop-skirts and high 
heels, they have good reason to ex- 
claim “Western People Funny!” Two 
more intense love songs—‘‘We Kiss 
in a Shadow” and “I Have Dreamed” 
—bring together the slave giri sent 
as a present to the King and the 


guard who loves her; their attempt 
to escape leads to Anna’s most dra. 
matic stand against the despotic 
King, as he rages in Oriental fury, 
These pleasing songs, with dances 
which are charmingly costumed and 
tastefully arranged, 
story. 

Most effective is the ballet the 
school children put on for the court, 
out of a book from America: “The 
Small House of Uncle Thomas.” This 


is a masked pantomime, an hilarious 


enhance _ the 


parody of both Oriental dance-drama ! 


and Uncle Tom’s story—with Eliza 
crossing the ice and little Eva going 
to heaven—that achieves at the same 
time a touching beauty. And out of 
the song and dance, out of the bar- 
baric color and despotic ways of the 
court of Siam, emerges gradually a 
feeling that the ancient ways of the 
East and the more hectic ways of the 
West can find a mutual harmony. 
Neither need succumb; the values of 
one must respond to the values of the 
other. Understanding replaces arro- 
gance; beauty and liberty dwell to- 
gether. 

The King and I challenges Kip- 
ling’s dictum that “never the twain 
shall meet” with a joyous gambol de- 
lightfully acted, with gay music and 
merry dance of East and West that 
rouses hope in these dismal days. 


CINEMA 16 


As I have several times pointed 
out on the air, no one interested in 
the art and science of the motion 
picture can efford to miss Cinema 16. 
The April showings were especially 
rich in fresh material, from the psy- 
chological study Feelings of Depres- 
sion and the experiments in maso- 
chism to the eerie Picnic and the ab- 
straction called Room Studies, which 
was not photographed but hand- 
painted directly on the film. 

Presented at the Central Needle 
Trades Auditorium and at the Paris 
Theater, the screenings of Cinema 
16 keep the public aware—in an in- 
teresting way—of the developments 
and possibilities of the motion-pic- 
ture field. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 





A READER LOOKS AT 


FeBRuARY 27, 1951 
Evitors, THE NATION: 

We were going to let our subscription 
lapse without comment, even though it 
was painful to separate from the Nation 
after all these years. But since we no 
longer recognized in the Nation the un- 
equivocal liberalism which had first drawn 
us to the magazine, we no longer felt it 
was “our” magazine. That is our answer to 
your repeated suggestions that we renew 
our subscription. 

When we asked for a recapitulation and 
review of the facts that led up to the 
magazine’s attitude on Korea, we wanted 
to see you emerge from the pink fog that 
turned your liberalism into grotesquerie, 
and desist from the easy cynicism which 
began to sound canting and hypocritical. 
You promised such a review, but we have 
not yet seen it, although the promise was 
made months ago. Instead, Miss Kirchwey 
wrote: “Korea proves that the United Na- 
tions will reduce its capacity to stop 
aggression in the degree to which it per- 
mits itself to be used as an instrument of 
counter-revolution.” . . . 

Item 2: Mr. del Vayo’s comment during 
the first week of November on Russia’s 
effort to punish Trygve Lie for carrying 
out his duties as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in the expression of that 
body’s decision regarding Korea. 

Item 3: Mr. del Vayo in toto. Mr. del 
Vayo has constant recourse to the old 
journalistic trick of reporting “what in- 
but Mr. del Vayo 
never troubles to explain why the “in- 


formed sources say,” 


formed sources” he approaches are so 
invariably hostile to the United States, and 
so cynical as to its foreign policy. Not 
that we hold Mr. del Vayo to be a fellow 
traveler. We have long since concluded 
that he travels with nobody but himself, 
on that lonely and proud road taken by 
so many victims of the Spanish tragedy. 

J. B. ano E. A. Rotu 


Marcu 22, 1951 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Rotn: 

I am sorry to have been so long in 
acknowledging your letter of February 27, 
but I have been laid up with a bad case 
of flu. 
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Marcu 19, 1951 
Epitors, THE New LEaApER: 

The appearance of Mr. Clement Green- 
berg’s “censored” letter to the Nation in 
your columns gives point to the dismay 
which many liberals have felt as they have 
seen this fine old journal turn from the 
brave and forthright liberalism of its tradi- 
tion into an organ whose reactionary policy 
is either equivocal, dishonest or confused. 
Whatever the cause, we no longer count 
the Nation among liberal magazines. 

I thought you might find the sequence 
of letters that led up to our decision not 
to renew our subscription of deep, if pain- 
ful significance. 

With our good wishes and the hope that 
Tue New Leapber will continue to be a 
magazine for liberals, I am 

Yours FAITHFULLY, 


Rye, N. Y. J. B. Rot 





The article reviewing the facts that had 
shaped our attitude on Korea was exactly 
the article you criticized. And the phrase 
you select as particularly objectionable is, 
I should say, the heart of the article. For 
if the United Nations is “ti be used as 
an instrument of counter-revelution”—in 
other words, if UN sanctions are to be 
applied wherever a revolutionary uprising 
occurs which is led by Communists or 
encouraged by Russia—then it will lose all 
authority as an instrument of collective 
security. The move to check aggression 
in Korea, wise or unwise, was an exercise 
of a legitimate UN function; the use of 
Syngman Rhee and the attitude of many 
United States generals, including of course 
MacArthur, that we are in Korea to “crush 
Communism” express a counter-revolution- 
ary purpose that is wholly contrary to the 
United Nations’ proper functions under the 
Charter. If you consider this cynicism or 
cant, I am afraid there is not much ground 
for argument. 

Mr. del Vayo’s “unidentified persons” 
can hardly be avoided as long as he draws 
upon his conversations with UN delegates 
and members of the Secretariat, or indeed 
with officials of any sort. As for the views 
expressed by these persons, I can only say 
that while they are not “invariably hostile 
to the United States,” the criticism of our 
policy is very general even among persons 


™/Vation 


who publicly support it. This reflects as 
much upon the critics as upon the policy, 
for they have been painfully subservient 
in their behavior, but it does not reflect 
upon Mr. del Vayo. His reports are, I 
believe, accurate. What you should worry 
about, it seems to me, is a foreign policy 
based so largely on support of the most 
reactionary forces that exist in the world 
today. What is truly cynical is to believe 
this to be the most effective way to check 
the spread of Communism and strengthen 
democracy. Perhaps you should take a 
good look at your own position as liberals; 
it may need some changes in the light of 
today’s progress toward total atomic war! 

SINCERELY YOURS, 

Freva KIRCHWEY 


Marcu 24, 1951 
Dear Miss KIRCHWEY: 

Your being ill of course accounts for 
your failure to respond to our letter before 
this. We sincerely hope that you are fully 
recovered now. 

But we wish that you had also recovered 
that clarity of insight which made you see 
so vividly what the issues were in 1938, 
and had applied it to the problems of 
today. ... 

It is your version of liberalism which 
seems to us static, a sort of Bourbon lib- 
eralism which forgets nothing and learns 
nothing. We hold ours, on the contrary, 
to be a progressive liberalism, which has 
learned from texts with as wide a compass 
as those from Czechoslovakia to China. 
From that point of view, whether we and 
you, and our loved ones, come to an end 
via the bow and arrow or as a consequence 
of radiation sickness, will be a matter of 
more special interest to the burial-squads. 

We don’t know how on earth the Nation 
managed to get stuck in the impasse where 
it now finds itself—but we have begun to 
have our suspicions. Before you take the 
next step, which will lead you to add your 
signature to the next phony version of 
the Stockholm Peace Appeal, and then on 
to repudiation of the present United Na- 
tions and support of a rival organization 
more amenable to the Soviet Union’s ex- 
perience in dictatorship, we could wish, 
out of our old affection for the Nation, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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that you would really stop and re-examine 
your position. ... 

The article which you cite, as your 
answer to our request for clarification of 
your position on Korea, and in particular 
that sentence about the United Nations’ 
being “doomed to failure if it is used as 
an instrument of counter-revolution” (!) 
is, to us, a sort of quintessence of anti- 
liberalism in 1951, the sixth year of the 
United Nations’ existence. 

The question (if the question exists in 
all sincerity) whether the United Nations 
is being “used as an instrument of counter- 
revolution” did not have priority in our 
request for a recapitulation of the Nation’s 
attitude. The vital question was: (1) Did 
North Korea launch an aggressive war on 
South Korea, or did it not? From that 
follow two other questions: (2) Does the 
Nation call such an aggressive war revolu- 
tion? (3) When the United Nations con- 
curred in the decision to use counter- 
measures against that aggression, was it 
being counter-revolutionary? 

Since you answer the last two questions 
affirmatively, the conclusion is that you 
think the policy of the United Nations 
should be one of “laissez-faire”—provided 
the aggression has the revolutionary over- 
throw of society as its end. 

In a word, you accept the Vishinsky 
definition of a “just war.” 

However, if the United Nations had ex- 
isted in 1938 and had proceeded against 
Hitler when he launched his aggression 
against Czechoslovakia, you would not have 
called those sanctions counter-revolution- 
ary ... You will tell us, of course, that 
the ends the two aggressors had in mind 
were different, were poles apart in their 
ambitions for the common man. But we, 
liberals in 1951, living in the same world 
in which exists the United Nations, we 
insist that the point at issue was the 
aggression per se . 

So to us, it is your interpretation of 
“liberal” that requires re-examination. We 
define as liberal one who guards as pre- 
cious the right of each individual to 
choose according to the dictates of his 
own conscience and reason. We have 
viewed it as the task of liberals to struggle 
for the greater freedom of choice of the 
peoples all over the world . . . And we 
confess, as liberals of 1951, to a steadily 
growing hostility toward dictatorships over 
the will of the people. .. . 

Now then, will you please tell us how 
the Nation defines liberalism in 1951? 

You excoriate the reactionary forces that 
are aligning themselves behind our foreign 
policy. We cannot help but agree with 
you. But it is very much to the point to 
inquire why the Nation never comments 
on the Soviet Union’s utilization of the 
ex-fascists of Hungary, Poland, Prussian- 


Germany, etc. ‘Perhaps you have more 
precise information than we as to whether 
Stalin has reformed or killed them all. 
But we have a strong suspicion ourselves 
that he has equipped them with guns, 
not lilies! And when it comes to reaction, 
we find none greater than that from 
Marxian socialism to Stalinist imperialism. 

Emphatically, we see it as a grave error 
for the liberal to think that he can “do 
business” . . . with the Reds. There is no 
such thing as a popular front today. There 
is not even the possibility. The only popu- 
lar agreement that exists, is in the peoples’ 
hatred of war—any kind of war. 

And the Soviet Union plays on that 
hatred by propaganda against a particular 
kind of war, i.e. atomic warfare. They 
wish to reserve for themselves the choice 
of weapons. What difference does it make, 
we repeat, if their weapons are bows and 
arrows, so long as they are to be used for 
aggression, for the prosecution of whatever 
war they choose to interpret as “just”? 

Forgive us our sharpness, Miss Kirch- 
wey. We deplore having to take this tone 
with you. But we have begun to conclude 
that the Nation is suffering from “pink 
eye.” Whence the infection? 

There was, and is, a real point to our 
complaints about the biased foreign inter- 
pretations of del Vayo. We have also had 
occasion for suspicions about the sources 
consulted by Andrew Roth in his articles 
on Korea. ... 

Yours FAITHFULLY, 
J. B. anp E. A. Rotu 


Aprit 2, 1951 
Dear Miss KircHwey: 

On March 24 we sent you a letter, in 
reply to yours of the 22nd March, in which 
you justified the views of your foreign 
correspondent, Mr. J. Alvarez del Vayo, to 
which we had taken exception, and in- 
formed us that as Editor of the Nation 


you supported them in every respect. Our . 


letter amplified our repudiation of these 
views, as being unrepresentative of liberal 
opinion in this country, and in the same 
spirit protested against the Nation’s atti- 
tude on the presence of the United Na- 
tions’ forces in Korea which you, in effect, 
called “counter-revolutionary.” 

Our reply to you was not written in 
pique at the short shrift you gave our re- 
quest for clarification of the WNation’s 
stand, but out of a very real and deep con- 
cern for the fate of liberalism in this coun- 
try. You had suggested that we re-examine 
our own position as liberals, and our reply 
was a closely reasoned and carefully writ- 
ten summary of that re-examination. Can 
it be at such remove from the Nation’s 
own definition of liberalism today that you 
choose to dismiss it out of hand? Can you, 
defining the Nation as a liberal paper, 


think the definition of “liberal” broad 
enough to support the anti-democratic bias 
of Mr. del Vayo? 

If it were simply a matter of your for. 
eign editor’s reporting what critical opin. 
ion among the United Nations delegates 
has to say privately, we should see nothing 
objectionable in his continuing to occupy 
his office, since the obligation to report 
accurately is surely consonant with the 
duties of a foreign editor on a liberal 
weekly. But Mr. del Vayo constantly inter. 
jects a point of view of his own that is 
both antagonistic to the democracies, and 
anti-liberal. He lauds the brute application 
of force in the solution of social prob- 
lems; he gives not only praise but a 
consistent benefit of the doubt to the totali- 
tarians, reserving his skepticism for the 
declared goals of the democracies, and in 
particular for those of the U.S., the sin. 
cerity of whose hopes for peace he con- 
stantly denigrates. His writings in this 
direction have become too numerous to 
cite by page and date in the Nation; in 
effect, if not in intention, they have be- 
come a body of expression specially plead- 
ing the cause of Moscow, both in Europe 
and Asia. As a consequence, they have be- 
come objectionable to liberal opinion in 
toto. 

Why have you refused so far to give 
your readers an opportunity publicly to 
express their opinions in a ma-tter as im- 
portant as this? Do you not think, in fair- 
ness to yourself, as well as to the viewpoint 
of readers of like mind with ourselves, that 
the subject should be thrown open in your 
columns to debate—at least in your 
readers’ columns? 

This last question is given sharp point 
by the fact, just indicated to me, that a 
recent number of Time reports you are 
suing Mr. Clement Greenberg for libel!— 
for asking what would appear to be pre- 
cisely the same questions we have put to 
you. That Mr. Greenberg should have 
asked them, right on top of ours, so to 
speak, should have proved to you. . . how 
widespread must be the dissatisfaction of 
your readers with the Nation’s sponsorship 
of Mr. del Vayo’s views. 

Can you really believe that censorship 
of these opinions will halt the discussion? 
On the contrary, such censorship will not 
redound to the credit of the Nation. 

Therefore, we urge you, in all earnest- 
ness, to open your columns to this dis- 
cussion. Your continuing to decline would 
force us to conclude that you are deliber- 
ately exercising censorship, as charged by 
Mr. Greenberg, upon the dissident views 
of your readers. In that case, we shall 
simply have to open the discussion else- 
where. 

Yours FAITHFULLY, 
J. B. ano E. A. Rots 


The New Leader 
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The YM-YWHA 


presents the premiere performance of 


THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH 


An opera based on “The Strange Musician” by 
the Brothers Grimm 


by 
KURT LIST 


Produced and directed by Muriel Sharon with 
a cast including 

Connie Dosé, soprano 

Ralph Magelssen, baritone 

Charles Carshon, narrator. 


and an orchestra conducted by Franz Bibo. 


At the Theresa L. Kaufmann Auditorium, YM- 
YWHA, Lexington Avenue and 92nd Street, 
N.Y.C., Saturday, June 2, 8:40 p.m., and Sunday, 
June 3, 3 p.m. Tickets: $1.20. For reservations 
call ATwater 9-9456 or write to box office. 











NOTICE 


The annual meeting of The New Leader 
Association, Inc., will be held on May 8 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Rand School Building. 
All members must be present. 








A reception in honor of the American 
Delegation to the Indian Congress for 
Cultural Freedom will be held Friday, 
May 11, 1951, at 5 p.m. at the Hotel 
Gotham ballroom, Fifth Avenue at 55th 
Street, N.Y.C. Subscription $2.00 per per- 


son—cocktails. Guests of honor: 
James Burnham 
H. J. Muller 
Norman Thomas 
Max Yergan 


Write for reservations: American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, 141 East 44th Street, N.Y.C. 











India - Yugoslavia - Italy - France - Germany - Britain 


NORMAN THOMAS REPORTS 
Friday, May 11, 8:15 p.m. 


Community Church 


40 East 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


Auspices: The Call Association Admission: 50c 











RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR 
present in ossociotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


PRBDO SSS SO SOESEESOEESOOOSSSOEOS 


“ONLY THE VALIANT" — 


PLUS 
“PRIDE OF MARYLAND" | 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tee 
bags satisfies the mest discrimiaat- 


lag palate, for sale at all grecers Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 

end delicatessens and also ef 185 \ & Book by 

Division Street, New York City, OSCAR NAMMERSTEM 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Prize Winning ““TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC"® 

CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON MCCORMICK 

GAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. UW. of B'wa 

Gveaings 6:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 208 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 














ROBERT AVA 


\ MITCHUM - GARDNER 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
"Fit: Sesecke to emma whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


eet Oak CITY NOW IN OUR 
BRANCHES IN 
Telephone: REgent 3: 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 78th YEAR 

















EDITORIAL 


When Romantics Roar 


THE BEVAN ISSUE has two sides to it, one domestic and 
the other international. On both accounts, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Bevan is wrong. 

T. R. Fyvel, our London correspondent, makes the 
point in his article (see page 2) that Mr. Bevan has a 
good case but failed to make it well. His case is that the 
National Health Service “is an example of socialist plan- 
ning” which offers a choice between Communism and 
unrestrained capitalism, and that, being a “romantic so- 
cialist,” he wanted to call attention to the peril that 
rearmament and America’s near-monopoly on raw mater- 
ials presents to British Socialism. 

These are laudable motives; but if, in the manner Mr. 
Bevan has chosen to express them, he succeeds in bring- 
ing down the Attlee Government (which Mr. Fyvel con- 
cedes is likely), and Winston Churchill becomes Prime 
Minister again, what future will “socialist planning” then 
have? Mr. Bevan, it seems, fails utterly to calculate on 
the possibility that the Conservatives may undo many 
of Labor’s basic reforms. 

The United States, it is true, has virtually cornered 
the world raw-materials market. Partly, this is because 
the U. S. is producing the lion’s share of Western re- 
armament; a second cause is the failure of America—and 
of its allies—to coordinate their production and alloca- 
tion programs. But Britain has chosen to stock gold in- 
stead of raw materials as a deliberate policy. In failing so 
to present the issue, Mr. Bevan, who may not be actively 
anti-American, has certainly played upon anti-American 
sentiment by making it appear that the United States is 
an ogre whose appetitie for the world’s goods is greater 
than its interest in Britain’s progress. 

Mr. Bevan’s “romantic socialism” panders to the same 
parochial and isolationist forces in Britain which are 
served here in America by Mr. Taft’s romantic conser- 
vatism. 


For Biting Into Prices 


ACTION against inflation seems to be on the way at 
last, if the rollback of 9 to 10 cents a pound on retail 
beef prices, and labor’s return to the Wage Stabilization 
Board, mean anything. 

The Office of Price Stabilization order on beef should 
mark only the beginning of a general attack on the food- 
price front, which is basic to a scucessful fight against in- 
flation as a whole. Already the Meat Industry Council 
warns gloomily of resultant black markets—but this 
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warning should make the Government acutely aware of 
the need for strict policing in which the consumer ag 
well should be permitted a role. It might be a good idea, 
in fact, to complement the price-enforcement agencies 
with local, quasi-official consumers’ councils, thus enabling 
the consumer—who can get tough when aroused—to 
combat black marketeering more directly. 

Labor returns to the Wage Stabilization Board much 
strengthened, and therefore in a position not only to ob- 
tain equity for labor on the wages issue but justice for 
the public on prices. Labor’s demand for equality with 
management in the Office of Defense Mobilization was 
granted when George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks 
was made an assistant to Director Charles E. Wilson. 


The 10 per cent wage ceiling which precepitated the labor | 


walkout from the WSB last February 16 still stands, but 
the Board itself has been reorganized along the lines sug- 
gested by labor, with jurisdiction over contract disputes 
in defense plants, thus giving the unions an opportunity 
to revise the wage formula at some future date. 

While these developments bode well for the anti-infla- 
tion struggle, President Truman’s proposed military bud- 
get of $60 billion for fiscal 1952 is bound to create new 
inflationary pressures, since it would raise to $108 billion 
the total authorized for military spending since the 
Korean war started. At the same time, the goal ef a 314 
million armed force by June 1952 will reduce the labor 
force, and overtime wages for civilian workers will in- 
evitably follow, thus adding more pressure to the in- 
flationary spiral. What is needed now, therefore, is not a 
nibbling approach to swollen prices but a powerful bite 
which will cut them down to size and keep them there. 


lt Happened Here 


THERE HAVE BEEN—and we suppose there still are— 
those who attack novels like Koestler’s Darkness At Noon 
and non-fiction exposés of Soviet slave labor like Jerzy 
Gliksman’s Tell the West as filthy “lies” and “distortions” 
ground out by alleged bourgeois conspirators against the 
Soviet workers paradise. A few American (?) publica- 
tions make a career out of denying that the real purpose 
of Communism is to destroy the individual. But the case of 
Robert A. Vogeler, a flesh-and-blood man spirited out of 
our very midst and incarcerated in a Communist prison 
for seventeen incredible months, suddenly makes all the 
novels and reports on the Soviet system seem like un- 
derstatements of the truth—for in Vogeler we have living 
and unimpeachable evidence of our very own that Com- 
munism spells death to the human personality. 

Perhaps the most tragic thing about Robert Vogeler is 
that his imprisonment has turned him, at least tempor- 
arily, into a nervous wreck. He breaks down during a 
TV interview, he speaks to reporters in broken snatches, 
he will not allow another person to stand behind him, he 
will not even discuss his ordeal with his wife. . . . We 
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are certain that Robert Vogeler will unburden himself be- 
fore long, as he regains self-control after a period of 
psychological convalescence among friends. We hope he 
will, because he can probably tell us more about Commu- 
nism first-hand than any other American—he is the only 
one to have escaped Stalin’s clutches alive. 


Marriage In Iran 


In IRAN, the extremes of left and right have met, 
courted and married. Oil was the resolvent, reactionary 
nationalism and Communism the conjugal partners. But 
whether the marriage can endure is another thing. 

With the National Front operating chiefly on the par- 
liamentary level, and the Communist Tudeh party work- 
ing the usual subversive game (with Nationalist appro- 
val), the former has inherited power by the simple 
process of attrition and the latter stands ultimately to 
benefit by the same means. In the Majlis (lower house) 
and Senate, the National Front has successfully under- 
mined all authority by overthrowing two moderate gov- 
ernments, one by assassination and the other by threat 
of assassination plus unscrupulous parliamentary maneu- 
vering plus tacit subversion. In the streets and especially 
in the oilfields, the Communists have been allowed to 
organize demonstrations and strikes which, while lending 
“popular” support to the Nationalist drive to stampede 
parliament into voting immediate nationalization, actually 
pave the way for a new and more serious crisis. 

In Iranian terms, “nationalization” means the rich will 
grow richer and the poor poorer; Iran lacks experienced 
technicians to work the oilfields and what profits come 
out of them will be sucked up by wealthy National Front 
backers. When this becomes clear to the Iranian people, 
the soil for Communism will be fully fertile. Already, 
in fact, the National Front has made it possible for the 
Tudeh party to demand legal status, and perhaps even— 
this a bit later—a share of power. In the end, there must 
be a showdown between the two, with the Soviet Union 
ready to act as arbiter. 

The Kremlin proved in 1946, when it established an 
abortive puppet state in Azerbaijan, on the Iranian side 
of the Russian border, that it will not hesitate to act. 
(And a substantial, Soviet-backed movement still exists 
in Azerbaijan.) Russia can also invoke a 1921 treaty 
which grants it “the right to take its troops into Persian 
territory . . . in the interests of self-defense. . . .” 

These being the bald facts about the Iranian crisis, 
what is to be done? Short of sending an Anglo-American 
expedition into the country, which is certain to accom- 
plish nothing except ignite the whole Middle Eastern 
powder keg. there seems to be only one other alternative: 
raise the issue before the United Nations, Even if this 
does not finally settle the internal crisis, it may result in 
forewarning ayd forearming the world against a possible 
Soviet invasion. 
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